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I N theſe Memoirs, the ſubje& of which is a 
literary man, we ſhall endeavour to avoid every 
thing which may not in ſome degree tend to the 
advantage of letters, and particularly make it 
our care to advance nothing, except on the au- 
thority of original papers. No .uſe ſhall be 
made of the almoſt innumerable Tatires and pa- 
negyrics which have been publiſhed, unleſs they 
are found to be ſupported by facts properly au- 
thenticated. 


Some fix the birth of FRAN CIS DE Vor- 
TAIRE to the 20th of February, others to the 
20th of November, 1694, and there are extant 
medals of him bearing each of theſe dates. 


He has | ſeveral times told us, that at his 
birth it was thought that he could not live, 
and that having been ſprinkled by the midwife, 
the full ceremony of baptiſm was put off for 
ſeveral months. 

Although I think nothing is more inſipid than 
the details of infancy, and the time ſpent at 
ſchools, yet it ought to be mentioned, from the 


authority of his own writipgs, and the voice of 
| the 
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the public, that at twelve years of age, having 
written ſome verſes that appeared to be ſuperi- 
or to what could bave been expected ſo early 
in life, he was mtroduced to the celebrated Ni- 
non de l' Enclos, by the Abbe Chateauneuf, her 
intimate friend, and that extraordinary woman 
bequeathed to him the ſum of two thouſand li- 
vres to buy books; which legacy was punCtual- 
ly paid. | 


The little piece in verſe here alluded to, is 
probably that which he compoſed for an Invalid 
who had ſerved in the regiment of Dauphine, 
under the only fon of Louis XIV. The old 
ſoldier had gone to the Jeſuits College to en- 
treat one of the Maſters to oblige him, by writ- 
ing a petition in verſe, to be preſented to the 
Dauphin. The maſter told him he was then 
toe, buſy, but that there was a young ſcho- 
hr who could do him the favour he requeſt- 
ed. Here follow the verſes compaſed by the 
child. | 


Digne fils qu plus grand des Rois, 
Son amour et notre eſperance, 
Vous qui, ſans rëgner ſur la France, 
Regnes ſur le cœur des Frangois ; 
Souffrez-vaus que ma vieille veine, 
Par un effort ambitieux, 
D ſe vous donner une étrenne, 
Vous qui n*en recevez que de la main des Dieux ? 
25 On a dit qu'a votre naiſfance 
Mars vous donna la vaillance, - 
Minerve-la ſageſſe, Apollon la beauté: | 
Mais un Dieu bienfaiſant, que j implore en mes peines, 
Voulut auſſi me donner mes étrennes, | 
En: vous don tes 
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Which may be thus paraphraſed: 


Illuſtrious offspring of the firkk of kings, 

The Monarch's joy, the peoples future ſtay, 
Towhom 1744 s heart its tribute brings, 

Tho' France to thee no regal honours pay. 


Now chilling age has damp'd my generous fire, 
Yet deign taccept this gift without a frown,  _. 
This martial gift, which dares thus high aſpire, 
For thou receiveſt gifts from Heaven alone, 


'Tis faid, their choiceſt influence to diſpenſe, 
Around thy infant couch the powers combin'd : 
Mars gave thee valous, and Minerva ſenſe, 

His lineaments divine, Apollo join'd. 


One friendly power that oft has heard my woe, 
Then deign'd to me a noble boon. t'impart. 
He gave your eyes with pitying tears to flow, 
And to relieve diſtreſs, a generous heart, 


This trifle of the young ſcholar put ſome 
Louisdor's into. the pocket of the old invalid, 
and made a conſiderable noiſe both at Verſailles 
and Paris; and tis probable that from that time 
the youth determined to follow his natural bent 
for Poetry. But we have heard from his own 
mouth, that he was principally, and mdeed 
ſolely, engaged to addict himſelf entirely to the 

cultivation of the Belles-lettres, by the diſguſt 
he conceived againſt the method of teaching Ju- 
riſprudence in the law ſchools, to which his fa- 
ther (who was treaſurer of the chamber of ac- 


compts) had ſent him immediately after he left 
the Jeſuits college. 


5 Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding his extreme youth, he was 
admitted to, an intimacy with the Abbe Chau- 
lieu, the Marquis de la Fare, the Duke of Sul- 
ly, and the Abbe Courtin; and he has often 
told us that his father believed him entirely 


ruined, becauſe he kept company with people of 


faſhion, and made verſes. 


At the age of eighteen, he began the tra- 
gedy of Oedipus, in which he propoſed to in- 
troguce. choruſes after the manner of the anci- 
ents.“ The players were very unwilling to 
appear in a tragedy, the ſubject of which had 


been already treated by Corneille, whoſe per- 


formance was what is commonly called a Stock 
Play. It was not acted till 1718, and even then, 
not without an order from the court. 


The young man, who was exceſſively diſſi- 
pated and immerſed in all the pleaſures com- 
mon at his time of life, was not ſenſible of the 
riſque he run, nor did he give himſelf any trou- 


ble whether his piece ſucceeded nor not. He 
indulged himſelf in -a thouſand ſallies on the 


ſtage, and at laſt wantonly laid hold of the train 
of the chief prieſt, in a ſcene where that pon- 
tiff was producing a very tragical effect. Mar- 


eſchal Villars's lady, who was in the firſt box, 


enquired who the young man was that had play'd 
that trick, as it ſeemed to be done with a view 
to ruin the piece ; and being told that he was 

the 


We have a letter of the learned Dacier, dated 
1713, in which he adviſes the author, who had 
then finiſhed his piece, to add finging choruſes, in 
imitation of the Greeks ; but it was impracticable 
oa the French ſtage. 
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the author, ſhe ſent for him into *the box, and 
the attachment he formed from that time to the 
Mareſchal and his lady, continued during their 
lives, as may be ſeen by a poetical epiſtle, 
which has been printed and begins : 


D'aller gouter quelque repos 
Dans votre maiſon de plaiſance; 
Mais Vinache a ma confiance, 
Et Jai donnẽ la 2 
Sur le plus grand des Heros, __. 
Au plus grand Charlatan de France, &c, “ 


At Villars he was preſented to the Duke 
of Richelieu, whoſe favour he acquired, and 
which has ſubſiſted uninterruptedly for ſixty 
years. 


What is as ſingular, and a fact ſcarcely 
known, is, that the Prince of Conti, the fa- 
ther of him who gained ſo great reputation by 
the battles at the blockade of Demont and Cha- 
teau Dauphin, addreſſed fome verſes to him, 
which conclude thus : 


We 


« Ayant puise ſes vers aux eaux de P Aganippe, 
fPour ſon premier projet il fait le choix d' Edipe, 
. 8 des longtems ce ſujet fut connu, 

«« Par un ſtile plus beau cette piece changee 
% Fit croire des Enfers Racine revenu, 
« Ou que Corneille avait la fienne corrigee,” 


From Aganippe's ſource, his ſtrains he drew, 
Then brought old Oedipus again to view, 
A theme well known—yet ſuch correctneſs ſhines, 
Such eaſy grace adorns his poliſh'd lines; 
We 


Vids the tranſlation of Voltaire's wezks, 
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We think Racine has left the ſhades below, 


Or Corneille's rugged numbers learnt to flow. 


We have not been able to find the anſwer of 
the author of Oedipus. We aſked him one day 
if he did not jeſtingly ſay to the Prince, «© My 
Lord, you will be a great poet ; I muſt procure 
you a penſion from the King ;” and whether, 
as 1s alſo pretended, he did not once put this 
queſtion to his Highneſs at ſupper. , Are we all 
princes ? or are we all poets? He replied, De- 
licta juventutis mee ne memineris Domine. Re- 


member not the fins of my youth, O Lord. 


After having finiſhed his Oedipus; but be- 
fore it had been performed, he began the Hen 
riade, when with Monſieur de Caumartin, In- 


tendant of the Finances, at St. Ange. 


We have oftner than once heard him ſay, 
that when he undertook theſe two perform - 
ances, he did not imagine he ſhould be able to 
finiſh them, and that he was neither acquaint- 
ed with the rules of the drama, nor Epic poe- 
try ; but that he was fired with what he heard 
of Henry IV. from Monſieur Caumartin,' who 
was well verſed in hiſtory, an exceſſive admir- 
er of that Prince, and a gentleman of a moſt 
reſpectable character; and that he began the 


work from meer enthuſiaſm, almoſt without re- 
flection. | 


Having one day read ſeveral cantos of his 
poem when on a viſit to his intimate friend, the 
young Preſident de Maiſons, he was ſo teazed 
with objections, that he loſt patience, and 
threw his manuſcript into the fire. The pre- 

> 1, ſident, 
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OF MR VOLTAIRE 7 
ſident, Henaut, with difficulty teſcued it. *« Re- 
« member, ſaid Mr. Henaut to him, in one of 
« his letters, it was I that ſaved the Henriade, 


« and that it coſt tne a handſome pair of ruf- 
6 0s.” | 


Some years after, ſeveral copies of this poem 
were handed about, while it was only a ſketch, 
and an edition of it with many chaſms was pub- 
liſhed under the title of The League. 


All the poets in Paris, and even many of the 
learned fell foul of him. Twenty pamphlets 


were let fly againſt him. The Henriade was 


play'd at the fair; and it was inſimuated to the 
old Biſhop of Frejus, Preceptor to the King, 
that it was indecent, and even criminal, to 
write in praiſe of Admiral Coligny and Queen 
Elizabeth. . 


The Cabal had intereſt enough to engage 
Cardinal de Biſſi, then preſident of the aſſem- 
bly of the clergy, to paſs a judicial cenſure up- 
on the work; but this ſtrange deſign proved 
abortive. The young author was filled with 
equal ſurprize and reſentment at theſe intrigues. 
His diſſipation prevented him from making 
friends among the literati ; and he had not the 
art of combating his enemies with their own 
weapons, which is ſaid to be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in Paris, if a man wiſhes to ſucceed in any 
kind of purſuit. 


In 1722, he gave the tragedy of Marri- 
amne. That Princeſs was poiſoned by He- 
rod. When ſhe drank the cup, the fattion 


cried 
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cried out, the Queen drinks, and the piece wa 
damned. 2 


Theſe continual mortifications determined 

him to print the Henriade in England, as he 
could neither obtain privilege nor patronage for 
it in France. Woe have ſeen a letter in his 
own hand writing, to Mr. Dumas d'Aiguebere, 
ſince that time counſellor in the parliament of 
Tholouſe, in which he ſpeakes of that journey 
in the following manner : | 


Je ne dois pas etre plus fortuné 

Que le Heros celebre fur ma vielle: 
Il fut proſerit, persẽcutè, dame 
Par les devots & leur douce ſequelle: 
En Angleterre il trouva du ſecours, 
Pen vais chercher. 


If fortune frown, ſhould I complain? 
The great have had their ſhare of pain; 
Even he, the hero of my page, 

Oft felt the malice of her rage; 

The victim of a bigot crew, 

To England for relief he flew, 

1˙11 ſeek that hoſpitable ſhore—— 


'The reſt of the Poem is torn off, It ended 
thus: 


Je n'ai pas le nez tourne, 
A Etre Prophete en mon pays. 


At home a prophet 1s deſpis'd, 
Howe'er in diſtant regions priz'd ; 


My 


* Probably this alluded to ſome report circulated 
at that time, which has not come to the knowledge 
of the tranſlator, otherwiſe the expreſſion could not 
have had ſuch an effect, 
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My dear experience proves the point, 
For here my noſe is out of joint. 


He was right; 8 George the Firſt, and 
more particularly the Princeſs of Wales, after- 
wards Queen of England, raiſed an immenſe 
ſubſcription for him. Their liberality laid the 
foundation of his fortune: for on his return to 
France in 1728, he put his money into a lotte- 
ry eſtabliſhed by Mr. Desforts, Comptroller Ge- 
neral of the Finances. The adventurers receiv- 
ed a rent charge on the Hetel-de-Ville for their 
tickets ; and the prizes were paid in ready mo- 
ney; ſo that if a ſociety had taken all the 
tickets, it would have gained a million of livres. 
He joined with a numerous company of adven- 
turers, and was fortunate. We were furniſhed 
with 'this anecdote by a member of the ſame 
ſociety, who verified it by producing his regiſ- 
ters. Mr. Voltaire wrote to him as follows : 
« To make a fortune in this country, nothing 
« more is requiſite than to read the arrets of 
«© the Council. It is ſeldom but the Miniſtry 
* 1s obliged to make ſuch arrangements in the 


Finances, as turn to the advantage of indivi- 
« duals.“ 


This change of circumſtances did not weaken 
his ruling paſſion for the cultivation of the Bel- 
les- lettres. In the year 1730, he gave his Bru- 
tus, which we look upon to be his moſt ſpirit- 
ed tragedy, not even excepting Mahomet. It 
was violently criticiſed. 


We were preſent at the firſt repreſentation 
of Zara, in 1731, and although it drew tears 
5 | from 
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from a great part of the audience, it narrowly 
eſcaped being damned. It was parodied at the 
Italian comedy and the fair, and got the name 
of the Foundling, and Harlequin on Parnaſ- 
ſus. | 


About that time one e of the Acaleniciens A 
ing propoſed Mr. Voltaire to fill a vacancy, of 
which he did not entertain the leaſt thought, 
Mr. de Boze declared that the author of Brutus 
and Zara could never deſerve a place in that ſo- 
ciety. 


He was then intimately acquainted with the 
illuſtrious Marchioneſs of Chatellet, with whom 
he ſtudied the principles of Newton, and the 
ſyſtems of Leibnitz. They retired to Cirey, 
in Champagne, for ſeveral years, two of which 
Mr. Kenig, an eminent mathematician, paſſed 
with them. Mr. Voltaire cauſe a gallery to be 
erected, where they performed all the experi- 
ments on light and electricity. 


„ . 
- 3 
- 
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Notwithſtanding theſe employments, on the 

27th of January, 1736, he brought out his 
tragedy of Alzira, or the Americans, which 
met with great applauſe. He aſcribed his ſuc- 
ceſs to his abſence, ſaying, laudantur ubi non 
ſunt, ſed non cruciantur ubi ſunt. 


The moſt virulent cenſurer of Alzira, was 
the Ex-Jeſuit Desfontaines.— That affair was 
attended with ſome uncommon circumſtances. — 
Desfontaines had been employed in the Fournal 
j des Savans, under the direction of the Abbe 
| Bignon, from which he had been diſmiſſed in 
; 


1723- He then ſet up a kind of Journal of his 
| own, 
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own, and was what Mr. de Voltaire calls an 
Falliculaire (a venom ſpitter). His character 
was well known. —He had been taken in the 
fad with ſome Savoyard boys, and impriſoned 
in the Biſſetre. His indictment was begun to 
be drawn up, and it was intended to burn him 
alive, as it was ſaid Paris ſtood in need of an 
example, Mr. de Voltaire prevailed upon the 
Marchioneſs de Prie to uſe her intereſt in the 
criminal's favour. * There is ſtil] extant one 
of the letters written by Desfontaines to his 
deliveter ; it has been printed among thoſe of 
the Marquis d'Argens Deguille, page 228, Vol. 
I. „I ſhall never forget the obligations TI lie 
* under to you: the goodneſs of your heart is 
* ſtill ſuperior to your genius. I ought to em- 
« ploy my life in giving you proofs of my gra- 
* titude. I conjure you likewiſe to obtain for 
© me a revocation of the Lettre de Cachet, by 
*« which I am delivered from the Biſſetre, and 
© baniſhed thirty leagues from Paris.” 


In a fortnight after, this ſame man wrote a 
defamatory libel againſt the perſon in whoſe 
ſervice he ought to have employed his life 
This fact is authenticated by a letter of Mr. 
Tiriot's, dated the 16th Auguſt, and taken from 
the ſame collection.— This Abbe Desfontaines 
is the perſon who, in a converſation with the 
Count &Argenſon, attempted to vindicate him- 

felf by ſaying, I muft live, to which the Count 
replied, I ſee no neceſſity for it. 

After 


0 This letter was the z iſt May : the date of the 
year is not affixed, but it was written in 1724, 
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After the affair of the Biſſetre, this Prieſt 
deſiſted from paying his addreſſes. to chimney 
ſweepers. He bred up ſome young Frenchmen 
to his double trade of non-conformiſt and Folli- 
eulaire ; he taught them the art of writing ſa- 
tires, and in conjunction with them compoſed 
2a number. of defamatory libels, under the title 
of Voltairomania & Voltatriana.— They were a 
farrago of abſurd ſtories. An eſtimate of them 
may be formed from a letter ſigned by the Duke 
de Richelieu, the original of which we have re- 
covered. Here follows his own words.“ That 
% book is very dull and very ridiculous. What 
* ſeems to me moſt extraordinary is, his aſſer- 
4% tion that the Ducheſs de Richelieu gave you 
« a hundred Louiſdor's and a coach, with ſome 


« circumſtances unworthy of you, however wor- 


ce thy of the author, for this excellent fellow 
« forgets that I was then a widower, and did 
ic not marry again till fifteen years after, &C. 
s ſigned, the Duke de Richelieu,“ 1739. 


Mr. Voltaire made no uſe of ſo many au- 
thentic teſtimonies; and they would have been 
of no ſervice to his memory if we had not re- 
covered them, with great difficulty, in the chaos 
of his papers. 


We likewiſe lighted on a letter from the 
Marquis d' Argenſon, who was Miniſter for 
Foreign Affairs: “ He is a villainous fellow, 
« this Abbe Desfontaines, ſays he, his ingra- 


de titude is ſtill blacker than thoſe crimes, the 


« commilſion of which gave you an opportuni- 


« ty of laying him under an obligation.” 7th 
February, 1739. | 
Suck 
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Such were the people with whom Mr. de 
Voltaire had to do, and whom he called the raſ- 


callity of literature: they live, ſaid he, "00 
pamphlets and foul . 


We likewiſe find a man of the ſame ſtamp 
who went by the name of M*Carty, giving him- 
ſelf out to be one of the noble family of the 
M<*Carty's in Ireland, and aſſumed the charac- 
ter of a man of letters. He borrowed a conſi- 
derable ſum from Mr. de Voltaire, with which 
he went off to Conſtantinople and turned Ma- 
hometan ; upon which our author ſaid, M Car- 
ty is only gone to Boſphorus, but Desfontaines is 


gone farther —— he bas fled to the he of So- 
dom. 


It appeared that the a malice, and 
abuſe, which he met with at the repreſentation 
of every new piece, could not make him deſiſt 
from indulging his taſte; for on the 10th of Octo- 
ber that ſame year, he produced his Comedy of 
The Prodigal Son, though not. under his own 
name; and he gave the profits to Meſſrs. Li- 
nant and Lamarre, two young pupils, whom 
he had formed, and who came to Cirey while 
he reſided with Madam de Chatellet. He ap- 
pointed Linant Preceptor to that Lady's ſon, 
who has ſince been Lieutenant General of the 
army, and Ambaſſador at the Courts of Vienna 
and London. 


The 


* We have ſeen in the hands of the Notary, Per- 
ret, a bond for five hundred livres, but we. could. 
not find the other of two thouſand. 
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The Comedy of 'The Prodigal Son had great 
ſucceſs. The author wrote to Mademoiſelle 
Quinaut, You can keep other people's ſe- 
& crets, as well as your own. Had I been 
© known to be the author, the piece would 
© have been damned. Men cannot bear that 
te the ſame perſon ſhould ſucceed in two kinds 
& of writing. I made enemies enough by * 
25 Oedipus and Henriade.“ 


However at that time he commenced a ſtudy 
of a very different nature. He wrote the Ele- 
ments of the Newtonian Philoſophy, a philoſophy 
then ſcarce known in France. He could not 
obtain a privilege from the Chancellor Agueſ- 
ſeau, who was a man of univerſal learning, but 
being bred a Carteſian, diſcouraged the new 
diſcoveries as much as he could. Our author's 
attachment to the principles of Newton and 
Locke, drew upon him a new crowd of ene- 
mies. He wrote to Mr. Falkner, to whom he 


dedicated his Zara. © It is believed that the 


& French love novelty, but it muſt be in cook- 
* ery and faſhions, for as to new truths they 
« are always proſcribed among us; it is only 
© when they grow old that they are well re- 
« ceived.” 


We have recovered a letter which he wrote 
a long time after to Mr. Clairaut on theſe ab- 
ſtra& ſciences; as it ſeems worth preſerving, 
the reader will find it in its proper place in this 
collection. 


By way of relaxation from his ſtudies in Na- 
tural Philoſophy, he amuſed himſelf in writing 
his 
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his Maid of Orleans. We have proofs that this 
piece of drollery was compoſed almoſt entirely 


at Cirey. Madame de Chatellet loved Poetry 


as much as Geometry, and was a very good 
judge of it. Although this Poem was only 
comic, yet there is much more fancy in it than 
in the Henriade; but it was vilely diſgraced by 
ſome ſhameleſs ſcoundrels, who printed it with 
horrid lewdneſſes. The only good editions are 
thoſe of Geneva. 


He was obliged to go to Bruſſels to ſolicit a 
ſuit which the family of Chatellet had for a long 
time maintained againſt the Houſe of Honſ- 
brouk, a ſuit which might have ruined both fa- 
milies. Mr. Voltaire, jointly with Mr. Raes- 
feld, Preſident of Cleves, accommodated this 
old diſpute, on condition of a hundred and 


thirty thouſand French livres being paid't to the 


Marquis de Chatellet. 


The celebrated and unfortunate Rouſſeau was 
then at Bruſſels. Madame de Chatellet refuſ- 
ed to ſee him, becauſe ſhe knew that Rouſſeau, 
when a domeſtic of her father, the Baron de 
Breteuil, had written a ſatire againſt that noble- 
man, of which we have proof in a paper en- 


tirely written with Madame de CRIES s own 
hand, 


The two ms had an interview, and ſoon 
conceived a ſtrong averſion from each other. 
Rouſſeau having ſhewn his antagoniſt a lyric epiſ- 
tle addreſſed to poſterity, met with this repar- 
tee: my friend, this letter will never be delivered 
according to its direction. Rouſſeau never for- 


_ gave 


© 


U 

ö 
1 

| 
4 

7 

1 
1 


greatly to vindicate Saurin, as well as the ſentence 
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gave this piece of railery. There is extant a 
letter from Mr. de Voltaire to Mr. Linant, 
containing the following paſſage : ** Rouſſeau 
« deſpiſes me becauſe I am careleſs in my 
“ rhimes, and I deſpiſe Rouſſeau becauſe he 
« 1s only a rhimer.” * | 


The 


* We obſerve by a letter of a Mr. de Medin, to a 
Mr. de Meſſe, of the 17th February, 1737, that the 
Poet Rouſſeau had not corrected his morals at Bruſ- 
ſels; we here give it our readers. ** You will be 
« ſurpriſed at my misfortune—ſome of my bills 
% have been proteſted and returned: —on Tueſday 
&« night I was arreſted and thrown into jail. Would 
« you believe it, that raſcal Rouſſeau, that ſcound- 
« rel, that monſter, who, for fix months paſt never 
« eat or drank, except at my table, to whom I have 
&« done numberleſs * of the greateſt — 
« ance, was the cauſe of my being arreſted ? He 
6 jrritated the holder of the bills againſt me, and 
« at laſt this monſter, this offspring of Satan, after 
« drinking with me at my table, || kiſſing and em- 
« bracing me, ſerved as a ſpy to the officers, who 
« dragged me out of my houſe at midnight. Never 


* was villainy ſo black; I cannot reflect upon it 


% without horror. If you knew all that I have 
« done for him Patience l- I hope this 
& accident will make no alteration in our friend- 
« ſhip. What a difference between that hypo- 
« crite and Mr. de Voltaire, who has honoured me 
« with his friendſhip and aſſiſtance !” 


It muſt be acknowledged that ſuch an action tends 


and 


i The Reader cannot but recolle4 the ſame fulſome 
Behaviour of Rouſſeau to his _—_— the late David 
Hume, and that too when be had formed a,febeme for 
Maſting his friend's reputation. 
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The uncommon regard with which the King 
of Pruſſia had been pleaſed to honour, him, ſoon 
made him forget Rouſſeau's enmity. That 
Monarch was likewiſe a poet; but he poſſeſſ- 
ed all the talents of a Prince, with many others 
which are ſeldom found in that rank. While 
he was Hereditary Prince Royal, a regular 
correſpondence had been long carried on be- 
tween him and our author. Some of their let- 
ters have been printed in the colleQion of Vol- 
taire's works.“ 

This 


and decree by which Rouſſeau was baniſhed: but 
let us not dive into the depths of an affair ſo horrid 
and ſo diſgraceful. 


* Perhaps the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
the commencement of this correſpondence dated the 
$th of Auguſt, 1736. wi 


„Though I have not the ſatisfaction of your per- 
ſonal acquaintance, you are well known to me by 
your works, If you will allow me the expreſſion, 
they are treaſures of wit, pieces wrought with ſuch 
exquiſite taſte, that every peruſal diſcovers new 
beauties, I fancy that in them I can trace the cha- 
rater of their ingenious author, who does honour to 
human nature, 


* Should ever the diſpute concerning the ſuperi- 
ority of the ancients be renewed, the great men of 
modern times will one day be obliged to you, and 
you only, for turning the balance in their favour. 


* To an excellent poetical genius you add a fund 
of varied knowledge, which, in truth, has ſome affi- 
nity with poeſy, but never-was appropriated to it, 
except by your pen. Never before did poet reduce 
metaphyſical thoughts to cadence; that honour was 

reſerved 
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This Prince had juſt finiſhed viſiting his 
frontiers, after his acceſſion to the Crown, and 
a defire 


reſerved for Mr. de Voltaire. The taſte for philoſo- 
phy diſplayed in your writings, has induced me to 
ſend the accaſation and defence of Mr. Wolff, 
which has been tranſlated by my direction. That 
gentleman, the moſt celebrated Philoſopher of our 
age, has thrown light upon the darkeſt parts of me- 
taphyſics, and becauſe he has treated thoſe difficult 
ſubjects in a manner. equally ſublime, exact, and 
elegant, he is cruelly accuſed of Atheiſm. Such is 
the deſtiny of great men, their ſuperior genius is al- 
ways expoſed to the envenomed ſhafts of calumny 
and envy, 


„ have given orders ſor the tranflation of ano- 
ther work, by the ſame author, entitled A Treatiſe of 
God, the Sont, anal the World, I ſhall ſend it to you 
as ſoon as it is finiſhed, and I have not the leaſt doubt 
that you will be ſtruck by the ftrong evidence of 
each of his. propoſi tions, which follow in geome- 
trical order, and are connected like the links of a 
chain. | | 

The kindeſs and ſupport you ſhew yourſelf rea- 
dy to beftow 6n all who devote themſelves to the arts 
and ſtientes, make me hope that you will not ex- 
clude me from the number of thoſe you think wor- 
thy of your inſtructions. I call your correſpondence 
by that name, which cannot fail of being profitable 
to every thinking being. I even dare affirm, without 
derogating from the merit of any man, that there is 
ſcarce an individual in the univerſe, who might not, 
with juſtice, own you to be his maſter. Without la- 
viſhing incenſe unworthy of being offered to you, I 
can ately ſay that your works abound with number- 
leſs beauties. Your Henriade charms me, and happi- 
ly triumphs over the injudicious critique by which 1t 
has been attacked. Your tragedy of Cæſar preſents 

us 
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1 deſire of ſeeing the French troops, and of 
travelling incognito to Straſburg and "uw * 
uc 


us with a ſet of characters well ſupported. The 
ſentiments are uniformly grand and ſublime, we 
feel that Brutus is either a Reman or an Znglifh- 
man. | 


To the graces of novelty, Alzira joins a happy 
contraſt between the Savage and European manners. 
In the character of Gy/mar, you ſhew, that Chriſti- 
anity, ill underſtood, and under the guidance of miſ- 
taken zeal, inſpires the heart with more barbarous 
ferocity than Paganiſm jitſelf. Corneille, the great 
Carneille, who attracted the univerſal admiration of 
his age, were he to riſe from the dead in our days, 
wack behold with wonder, and perhaps not with- 
out a mixture of envy, the Goddeſs laviſh thoſe fa- 
vours upon you, which ſhe beſtowed on him with a 
ſparing hand ;—what may not be expected from the 
author of ſo many maſter pieces! What new won- 
ders will not flow from that pen, which formerly, 
with ſuch wit and elegance, traced out the Temple of 
Taſte ! 7 

This makes me fo ardently defire the poſſeſſion 
of all your works. I entreat you, Sir, to ſend them, 
and to communicate the whole without reſerve. 
Should there be any manuſcript, that by a neceſſary 
eircumſpection you may think proper to keep from 
the public eye, I promiſe to conceal it in the boſom 
of ſecrecy, and content myſelf with admiring it in 
private, Unhappily, I am ſenſible, that in our days, 
no great truſt is repoſed in the faith of Princes; how · 
ever I hope you will not ſuffer yourſelf to be miſled 
by general prejudices, but make an exception to the 


rule in my favour, 


I ſhould think myſelf richer in the poſſeſſion of 
your works, than if I were maſter of all the Po 
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duced him to undertake a journey to the firſt 
of thoſe places, under the name of the Count 
du 


and contemptible gifts of fortune, which the ſame 
blind chance confers and takes away. 

« Your works may be made our own by the help 
of memory, and till that fails they will remain. 
Senſible of the ſmall extent of mine, I balance a 
long time before I determine what deſerves a place 
in It, | | * S701 

% If poeſy was ſtill upon the former footing ;—if 
its writers could only trill tireſome Idylls, Eclogues 
caſt in an unvaried mould, infipid Stanzas, or at 
moſt, could only tune'their lyre to Elegiac notes, 
I would renounce it for ever; but in your hand the 
art is ennobled; you have pointed out to us new 
paths, and traced a route unknown to *** and ““. 


% Your performances command reſpect, they de- 
ſerve to be admired and ſtudied by men of ſenſe and 
taſte. They form a compleat ſyſtem of morals, by 
which the world may learn to think and to act.— 
Virtue is painted in the moſt amiable colours. —The - 
idea of true glory is fixed, and a taſte for the ſci- 
ences inſpired in a manner ſo refined and delicate, 
that whoever reads vour works muſt feel an ambi- 
tion to imitate them.—How often have I faid to 
myſelf, Attempt not a burthen too heavy for your 
firength, Voltaire can be imitated only by a Voltaire! 
Thoſe are the moments in which I feel how vain 
and empty are the advantages of birth; thoſe ſounds, 
the marks of diſtinctions foreign to ourſelves, and 
only ornamental to the outfide —How preferable to 
thoſe are the talents of genius ! 


« What do we not owe to thoſe men whom nature 
_ diſtinguiſhed at their formation; whom ſhe delight- 
ed to furniſh with a capacity neceſſary to make a 
proficiency in the arts, and whole vigils it WY 

uty 


% 
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du Four, but being known by a. ſoldier who 
had ſerved in his father” 8 _ he — to 
Cleves. | 


Several curious perſons. Your preſerved: in 
their colle&ions, a letter in verſe and proſe, 
after the manner of Chapelle, written by that 
Prince on the ſubje& of his journey to Straſ- 
bourg. The ſtudy of the French language and 
poetry, Italian muſic, philoſophy and hiſtory, 
had been his conſolation during the hard treat- 
ment he met with in the earlier part of his 
life. 


That letter is a remarkable monument of a 
man who has ſince gained ſo many battles. It 
is written with elegance and eaſe. Here follow 
ſome paſſages of it. | 


J am juſt returned from a journey, where 
J have met with ſeveral ſingular adventures, 


“ ſome 6 but many of the pleaſing 
* kind. 


«© You 


duty of Princes to recompence? Ah! why cannot I 
be the glorious inſtrument of crowning your ſucceſs? 
I ſhould only be apprehenſive that this rude climate 
could not furniſh ſo many laurels as your works de- 
ſerve. Should deſtiny be ſo unfavourable as to de- 
ny me the happineſs of making you my own, at 
leaſt may 1 hope one day to ſee the man whom I 
have ſo long admired at a diſtance, and to aſſure 
you in perſon, that with all the eſteem and conſider- 
ation due to thoſe, who, guided by the light of 
truth, conſecrate their labours to the 18 utility, 
| IJ am, &c.“ 
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&© You know that I ſet out for Bruſſels, in or- 
« der to pay a viſit to a fiſter for whom I en- 
cc tertain an equal affection and eſteem.— On 
© the road, Algarotti and I conſulted the map 
«© in order to fettle our return by the Weſel.— 
% Strafhourg was not much out of our way, 
& and in preference we made choice of that 
% route. *Twas reſolved to travel incogni- 
« to;—at laſt every thing being arranged and 
* concerted in the beſt method poſſible we 
« reckoned upon reaching Straſbourg in three 
« days. | Rs 


«« Mais le ciel qui de tout diſpoſe 

« Regla differemment la choſe. 

% Avec des courſiers eflanqees 

« droite ligne iſſus de Roffinante, 

% Des payſans en poſtillons maſques, 

« Nos caroſſes cent fois dans la route accroches, 

11 Nous allions gravement @ une allure indolente, 
&c. | 


But Heaven, whoſe high deſpotic ſway, 
Diſpoſes all—had barr'd our way, 
Courſers, which by their wind and ſpeed, 
Seem'd of the true la Mancha breed ; 
Poſtillions taken from the plough, 

Our coaches ſunk in every ſlough; 
With gentle peace along we trudg'd, &c.” 


*Tis ſaid that ſcarce a day paſſed in which he 
did not write ſome of theſe agreeable letters, 
which were the extempore effuſions of his pen. 
But he had juſt finiſhed a work of a nature 
more ſerious and more worthy of a great Prince; 
it was a refutation of Machiavel. He. had ſent 
it for publication to Voltaire, whom he appoint- 
ed to meet him at Meuſe, a ſmall caſtle near 


Cleves ; 
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Cleves 3 when they met aur author, paid him 
the following compliment: Site, had I been 
« Machiavel, and been permitted to have ac - 
« ceſs to a young King, my firſt advice to 
« him would have been, to n wy 
« works.” 


From that time the King of MY redou- 
bled his favours ta M. de Voltaire, who in the 


E 1740, went to pay bis court at Berlin 


ore the King was n oy invading Si- 
leſia. 


At that time Cardinal Fleury uſed every art 
of flattery to cajole him: however, our travel- 
ker does not appear. to. have fallen into the 
ſnare — We ſhalt here preſent our readers 
with a very ſingular anecdote, which may 
throw great light on the hiffory of the pre- 
ſent century. On the 14th of November, 
1740, the Cardinal wrote a long oſtenſible jet 


ter, of which we have a copy, containing the 
following words: 


« Corruption is fo general, ſincerity and 
faith ſo ſhametully baniſhed from every 
* beart in this unhappy age, that if we do 
* not keep ourſelves ſteady in the ſuperior mo- 
% tives which oblige us not to depart from 
* them, we, ſhould be ſometimes tempted to 

fail in them on certain occaſions. But the 
„King, my maſter, ſhews at leaſt that he 
% does not imagine himſelf entitled to have 
* fuch ſort of repriſals; and the moment of 
„the Emperor's death, he aſſured the Prince 


« of 
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*« of Lichtenſtein, that he would frbfully keep 
all his engagements.” 


It is not our province to examine how it 
was poſſible, after ſuch a letter, to form an 
enterprize, in 1741, for ſtripping the daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Charles the Sixth of her pa- 
| ternal dominions. Either Cardinal Fleury 
ehanged his opinion, or that war was entered 
into againſt his inclination. This work has no 
connection with politics, to which we are ab- 
ſolute ſtrangers ; but as literary men, we cannot 
conceal our ſurprize, that a courtier and mem- 
ber of the academy ſhould make uſe of ſuch 
phraſes as,—if we don't keep ourſelves ſteady 
in the motives which oblige us not to depart 
from theſe motives ;—that we would be tempted 
to fail in thoſe motives, and that a man is juſtly 
entitled to have ſuch ſort of repriſals. What a 
number of errors in ſtile within the compaſs of 
a few words! 


However, it plainly appears that our author 
had no deſign to make his fortune by politics; 
for on his return to Bruſſels, he dedicated him 
felf entirely to his beloved Belles-lettres. There 
he compoſed the tragedy of Mahomet, and 
ſoon after went with Madame de Chatellet to 
get it repreſented at Liſle, where there was a 
very good company, under the management of 
Mr. Lanoue, an author and actor. The fa- 
mous Mademoiſelle Clairon play'd there, and at 
that early period gave ſpecimens of her great 
theatrical talents, | 


Mr. Denis, commiſſary at war, and captain 
in the regiment of Champagne, had married 
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our author's niece, who lived in great ſplendor 
at Liſle, that place being within' her huſband's 
department. — Madame de Chatellet reſided in 
her houſe ;—we were ſpectators of all theſe 
diverſions, and Mahomet was extremely well 
play'd. 


Between the acts, the author received a let- 
ter from the King of Pruſſia, acquainting him 
with the victory at Molwitz : he read it to the 
audience, who received the news with a gene- 
ral clap. © You will ſee (ſaid he) that this piece 
«© of Molwitz will inſure ſucceſs to mine.” 


It was play'd the 19th of Auguſt the ſame 
year. Upon that occaſion appeared ſtronger 
proofs than ever of the ſucceſs to which litera- 
ry jealouſy may be carried, eſpecially in the- 
atrical matters. The Abbe Desfontaines, and 
one Bonneval, whom M. de Voltaire had re- 
lieved in his neceſſities, not being able to pre- 
vent the piece from ſucceeding upon the ſtage, 
lodged an information againſt it before the at- 
torney general, as containing ſome things con- 
trary to the chriſtian religion. Things went 
ſo far, that Cardinal Fleury adviſed the author 
to withdraw his performance. This advice was 
equivalent to a command ; however, the au- 
thor publiſhed his play, with a dedication to 
Benedict XIV. (Lambertini) who had already 
ſhewn him particular marks of regard. He 
had been recommended to this Pope by Cardi- 
nal Paſhonei, a man diſtinguiſhed in the lite- 
rary world, ard with whom he had long main- 
tained a correſpondence. We have ſome of 
that Pope's letters to M. de Voltaire. His 


G Holineſs 
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Holineſs was deſirous of drawing him to Rome, 
and he has always expreſſed a regret for not 
having ſeen that city, which he uſed to call 


the capital of Europe. 


Mahomet was not play'd again till long af- 
ter, when it was revived by the credit of Ma- 
dame Denis, notwithſtanding the efforts of Cre- 
billon, then licenſer of theatrical pieces, under 
the direction of the Lieutenant of the Police. 
It was found neceffary to appoint M. d'Alem- 
bert licenſer. This procedure of Crebillon was 
highly diſapproved by people of faſhion. The 
piece has continued in poſſeſſion of the theatre, 
even when that ſpecies of entertainment has 
been moſt neglected. The author acknow- 
ledged that he was ſorry for having painted 
Mahomet in more odious colours than he de- 
ſerved. But had I only made him a hero and 
politician, writes he to one of his friends, the 
piece would have been damned. Great paſſions 
and great crimes are indiſpenſable requiſites in a 
tragedy. Some lines after he adds, the genus 
implacabile vatum, perſecutes me more violent- 
ly than Mahomet was perſecuted at Mecca. 
People talk of jealouſies and intrigues diſturb- 
ing courts, but they abound more among men 


of letters. 


After all theſe ſquabbles, Meſſrs. de Reau- 
mur and de Mairan adviſed him to renounce 
poetry, which only expoſed him to envy and 
vexation ; to addict himſelf entirely to natural 
philoſophy, and to ſolicit a ſeat in the Acade- 
my of Sciences, as he already had one 1n the 
Royal Society at London, and in the Inſtituti- 

| | on 
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on of Boulogne. But M. de Fourmont, his 
friend, a man of letters, and of a moſt amiable 
character, having exhorted him in a poetical 
epiſtle not to bury his talent, he wrote the fol- 
lowing reply : | 


A mon tres cher ami Fourmont, 
Demeurant ſur le double-mont, 

Au-deſſus de Vincent Voiture, 

Vers la taverne o Bachaumont 

Buvait et chantait ſans meſure, 5 
On le plaiſir & la raiſon 

Ramenaient le tems d'Epicure. 


Vous voulez donc que des kilets 
De Pabſtraite Philoſophie 
Je revole au brillant palais 
De Pagreable Poeke, 
Au pays od regnent Thalie 
Et le cothurne & les ſifflets. 


Mon ami, je vous remercie 
D'un conſeil ſi doux & ſi ſain. 
Vous le voulez; je cede enſin 
A ce conſeil, a mon deftin ; 
Je vais de folie en folie, 
Ainſi qu'on voit une Catin 
Paſſer du Guerrier au Robin, 
Au gras Prieur d'une Abbaye 
Au Courtiſan, au Citadin: 


Ou bien, ſi vous voulez encore, 
Ainſi qu'une abeille au matin 

Va ſuccer les pleurs de Paurore 

Ou ſur Vabſinte ou ſur le thin; 
Toujours travaille & toujours cauſe ; 
Et vous paitrit ſon miel divin, 


Des gratte- cus & de la roſe. 
C 2 Which 


* 
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Which 1s thus imitated : 


To Fourmont, friend, I hold moſt dear, 
Who lives upon the forked hill ; 
Above Voiture's, that tavern near 
Where Bachaumont was wont to ſwill, 
And ſtretch'd in careleſs eaſe along, 
Maudlin pour'd th' unmeaſur'd ſong. 
Where of yore join'd hand in hand, 
Sober reaſon, ſprightly pleaſure, 
Lightly trip'd in folic meaſure, 
And Epicurus led the band. 

* Quit that thorny road, you ſay, 

% Quit Philoſophy's dark gloom, 

« Reſume the long forſaken way, 

« Where Poeſy's Prot flow'rets bloom, 
«« Melpomene with ſober air, 

* And ſportive Thalia wait you there, 
Nor dread the ſurly Critics frown, 
„» Whoſe only talent is to rail, 

« Your merits weigh'd in even ſcale, 
++ You'll grow the fav rite of the town. 
* Throw off the philoſophic frock, 

« Put on the buſkin or the ſock.” 


My friend, I'll do what 2 adviſe, 
| Your counſel. ſeems right, ſound, and wiſe, 
Beſides, it ſuits my inclination, 
So I'll reſume my occupation, 

Adieu then to theſe barren ſhades, , 
Welcome again, ye charming maids. : 
Fate will'd 1 ſhould be ever changing, 
From folly ſtill to folly ranging. 

So eaſy Phillis will admit ” 
Th? embroider'd courtier, or plain cit, 
The humble clerk, the lordly rector, 7 
The peaceful quaker, bullying hector, 
By turns ſhe hugs them in her arms, 
Each has for Her, reſiſtleſs charms. 


Or, 
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Or, if you chooſe a different ſtrain, 

So when Aurora gilds the plain, 

Forth flies the bee to ſuck her ſweets, 
And ſettles on each herb ſhe meets ; 
Unwearied plies her nimble wings, 
Inceſſant works, inceſlant ſings; 
Eager t'increaſe her honey'd ſtore, 

Or from the weed, or from the flower. 


And immediately he begun his Merope. 
The tragedy of Merope is the firſt piece, not 
upon a ſacred ſubject, that ſucceeded without 
the aid of an amorous paſſion, and which pro- 
cured our author more honour than he hoped 
from it, was play'd on the 26th of February, 
1743. We cannot better deſcribe the ſingular 
circumſtances attending it's reception, than by 
inſerting his letter of the 4th of April follow- 
ing, to his friend Mr. L'Aiguebere, then at 
Tholouſe. 


„ Merope is not yet printed, I am afraid 
it will not ſucceed ſo well in the cloſet as 
* on the ſtage. — The piece is not mine; it is 
4 Mademoiſelle Dumenil's. —W hat think you 
e of an actreſs that kept the audience in tears 
* through three ſucceſſive acts? The public 
* have run into a little miſtake, and given me 
* credit for a part of the extreme pleaſure: giv- 
* en them by the actors. The ſeduction was 
* ſo great, that the pit, with loud ſhouts, in- 
* ſiſted upon ſeeing me.“ I was ſeized in the 
hiding place, where I had ſquatted for ſhel- 

ter, 


Hence the ridiculous cuſtom of crying“ the au- 
„ thor,” the author,” when a piece, whether good 
or bad, ſucceeds the firſt night, 
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« ter, and brought by force into the box of 
% Marſhal Villars's lady, who was there with 
* her daughter-in law, — The pit was mad; 
„they called out to the Dutcheſs de Villars to 

e kiſs me, and they made ſo much noiſe, that 
* ſhe was obliged to comply by order of her 
* mother-in-law.—'Thus have I been kiſſed in 
* public, as was Alain Chartier, by the Prin- 
„ ceſs Margaret of Scotland; but he was 
© afleep, and I was wide awake. This tide 
« of popular favour, which probably will ſoon 
«© ebb, has a little confoled me for the petty 
s perſecution I have ſuſtained from Boyer, the 
* old Biſhop of Mirepoix, who is till more a 
« Theatin than a Biſhop. The Academy, the 
„King, and the Public, deſtined me to ſuc- 
«© ceed Cardinal Fleury, as one of the forty. * 
« Boyer was againſt it; and at laſt, after ten 
« weeks ſearch, he has found a Prelate to fill 
* the place of a Prelate, in conformity to the 
« Feclefhaſticat Canons. f I have not the ho- 
* nour of the Prieſthood ; I ſuppoſe it is pro- 
per for a profane perſon as I am, to give up 
„ all thoughts of the Academy. 


Letters are not much favoured. The 
«© Theatin has told me that eloquence is ex- 
„ piring ; that he endeavoured in vain to reſuſ- 
&« citate it by his ſermons, but that nobody had 
« ſeconded him; he meant nobody had /:/ened 


©« to him. 
© The 1 


* The Academy conſiſts of forty members. 


+ By a letter dated the 3d of March, 1743, from 
the Archbiſhop of Narbonne, it appears that that 
Prelate gave up his pretenſions in favour of M. de 
Voltaire, | 
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« The Abbe Langlet is juſt impriſoned in 
<* the Baſtile for having written a book of me- 
* moirs, already well known, ſerving for a 
* ſupplement to the hiſtory of our celebrated 
„ de Thou. The indefatigable and unhappy 
* Langlet did a ſignal fervice to all who with- 
* ed well to their country, and to the lovers 
of hiſtorical reſearches. He deſerved a re- 
“ compence, and at the age of ſixty-eight he 
© has been cruelly thrown into priſon. *Tis 
* tyrannical. 


Inſere nunc Melibœe piros pone ordine vites. 


«© Madame de Chatellet defires her compli- 
© ments.—She marries her daughter to the 
% Duke de Montenero, a dwarfiſh, thin-faced, 
* ſwarthy, flat-cheſted, high-noſed, Neapoli- 
« tan,—He is now here, and is going to rob 
e us of a jolly plump-cheeked French girl. — 


« Vale et me ama.” 


Soon after we fee. him again taking a jour- 
ney to the King of Pruſſia, who was always 
" inviting him to Berlin, but could never prevail 
on him to quit his old friends fer any conſider- 
able time. In this journey he performed a ſin- 
gular ſervice to the King his maſter, as we fee 
by the letters which paſſed between him and 
Mr. Amelot, the Minifter of State. But theſe 
particulars come not within our preſent de- 
ſign. We view him only in his literary cha- 
racter. 


At 
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At this time the famous Count de Bonneval, 


whom he had formerly ſeen at the houſe of the 
Grand Prior de Vendome, and was become a 
Turkiſh Pacha, wrote. to him from Conſtan- 
tinople, and their correſpondence continued 
ſome time, but nothing of it has been recover- 
ed except a ſingle fragment which we ſhall 
tranſcribe. 
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J am the firſt ſaint that was ever given 
up to the diſcretion of Prince Eugene. I 
was ſenſible, that by ſubmitting to circum- 
ciſion, J ſhould expoſe myſelf to a kind of 
ridicule ; but I was ſoon aſſured that I ſhould 
be excuſed from undergoing that operation, 
on account of my advanced age; but I was 


ſtill with-held by the ridicule of changing 


my religion. It is true that I have always 


thought it a matter of indifference to the 
deity, whether a man was Mahometan, 
Chriſtian, Jew, or Guebre: on that ſub- 
ject I have always maintained the ſame ſen- 
timents with the Regent Duke of Orleans, 
my dear friend the Marquis de la Farre, the 
Abbe Chaulieu, and all the men of ſenſe 
and honour with whom I have paſſed my 
life. I know that Prince Eugene thought 
as I did, and that he would have done the 
ſame thing in my ſituation. In a word, I 
was reduced to the alternative of loſing my 
head, or covering it with a turban. I com- 
municated my perplexity in confidence to 
Lamira, a domeſtic of mine, my interpreter, 
whom you have ſince that time ſeen in 
France with Said Effendi. This man brought 
me an Iman, who poſſeſſed a fund of know- 

&« ledge 
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ledge ſuperior to the generality of his coun- 


trymen. Lamira preſented me to him as'a 


Catechumen, whoſe faith was very waver- 
ing. Hear what this good Ptieſt dictated to 
him in my preſence ;—Lamira tranſlated it 
into French ;—I ſhall preſerve it while I 
live. Our religion is indiſputably the moſt 
antient and the pureſt in the known world : 
*tis the religion of Abraham, unſophiſticated 
by the leaſt mixture, and this is confirmed 
by our holy Koran, where it is ſaid, Abra- 
ham was a true believer ; he was neither Few, 
Chriſtian, nor Idolater. Like him, we be- 


* lieve in only one God, like him we are 


circumciſed, and we regard Mecca as a ho- 
ly city, only becauſe it was reverenced as 
ſuch even in the time of Iſmael, ſon of Abra- 
ham. 


«© God hath certainly poured his bleſſings 
on the race of Iſmael, for his religion. has 
ſpread over the greateſt part of Aſia and 
Africa; and the race of Iſaac has not been 
able to preſerve an inch of ground in either 
of them. 


It is true, that our religion is perhaps 
ſomewhat mortifying to the fleſh ; Maho- 
met has repreſſed the licence in which all 
the Aſiatic Princes indulged themſelves ;— 
that of having an undeterminate number of 
wives. The Princes of the abominable ſe& 
of the Jews had carried this licence farther 
than any other: David had eighteen wives; 
Solomon, according to the Jews, had ſeven 

6 hundred, 

C5 
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* hundred, but our Prophet reduced the num- 
* ber to four. 


« He has forbidden the uſe of wine and 
ce ſtrong liquors, becauſe they diſorder both 
ce body and ſoul, occaſion diſeaſes and quarrels, 
« and becauſe it is much more eaſy to ab- 
ce ſtain from them entirely, than to keep with- 
in bounds. 


“ But what renders our religion holy and 
* excellent, is its being the only one which 
“makes alms-giving an eſſential duty. Other 
religions recommend charity, but we ex- 
“ preſsly command it, under pain of eternal 
* damnation. 


* Our religion is likewiſe the only one which 
* forbids games of chance, and under the ſame 
« penalties, which proves the profound wiſ- 
* dom of Mahomet. He knew that gaming 
rendered men incapable of applying to buſi- 
« neſs, and but too often transformed ſociety 
« into aſſemblies of dupes and knaves. 


In this place there are ſeveral blaſphemous lines 
which we dare not copy. They may be pardona- 
ble in a Turk, but a Chriſtian cannot tranſcribe 
them. 


« Tf this Chriſtian has a mind to abjure his 
« jdolatrous ſet, and embrace that of the vic- 
4 torious Muſſelmen, he has only to pronounce 
* our holy formulary in my preſence, to re- 
ce peat the prayers, and perform the ablutions 


« which are ordained. y; 
« Lamira 
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« Lamira having read this writing to me, 
© he ſaid, Monſieur, the Count, theſe Turks 
ce are not ſuch fools as they ate believed to be 
«© at Vienna, Rome, and Paris. [ replied, 
6 that I felt an inward impulſe of Turkiſh 
grace, which confiſted in the firm hope, 
* that I ſhould attack Prince Eugene when I 
* ſhould have the command of ſome Turkiſh 
** battalions. | 


pronounced the formulary word for 
« word, after the Iman: Alla illa allah Mo- 
e hammed reſoul allah. They then made me 
„ repeat the prayer, which begins with theſe 
„ words; Benamyezdam Bakfhaceir dadar, in 
« the name of the moſt merciful God, &c. 


« This ceremony was -performed in the 
© preſence of two Muſſelmen, who went im- 
© mediately to acquaint the Pacha of Boſnia. 
* While they were gone on this errand, my 
© head was ſhaved, and the Iman covered it 
c with a Turban, &c.“ 


We might join ſome ſongs of the Count Pa- 
cha to this curious fragment, but, though his 
verſes are lively, they are not fo intereſting as 
his proſe. : 


We have nothing to mention that happened 
m the year 1744, except that our author was 
admitted of almoſt all the Aademies in Eu- 
rope, and what is moſt ſingular, into that of 
La Cruſca. He had carefully ſtudied the Ita- 
lian language, as may be ſeen by an eloquent 
letter of Cardinal Paſſionei, which begins with 
theſe words. 

6 I have 


ET ED CR SS 
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& I have read your charming and learned 
Italian letter over and over again, and al- 
% ways with new pleaſure. It is difficult to 
% conceive how a man, who profeſſeth ſuch a 
* fundamental knowledge of other languages, 
* could acquire ſuch perfection in this. 


% The remarks which you made in your 
* letter upon the errors of the greateſt men, 
* comes very apropos; for the ſun has his 
« ſpots and eclipſes; they are mentioned in 
* the moſt petty almanacks ; and as you very 
«© properly obſerve, they who cenſure too ſe- 
e verely, have often greater need of our indul- 
* gence than thoſe whom they reprove. Ho- 
«© mer, Virgil, Taſſo, and ſeveral others, can 
* loſe but little by ſome ſlight faults, covered 
„ With a thouſand beauties ; but the Zoiluſes 
* will be ever ridiculous, and incapable of 
« diſtinguiſhing the pearls from Ennius's dung, 
N er : 


Cardinal Paſſionei wrote, as is evident, al- 
moſt as well in French as Italian, and thought 
very judiciouſly. Our Zoiluſes did not eſcape 
him. 


About the end of the year 1744, M. de 
Voltaire had a warrant appointing him Hiſto- 
riographer of France, which he called a pom- 
pous trifle. He was already known by his hif- 
tory of Charles XII. which has been ſo often 
printed. 'This hiſtory was chiefly compoſed in 
England, when he was in that country with 
Mr. Fabricius, (Chamberlain to George J. 
King of England, and EleQor of Hanover,) 


who 
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who had lived ſeven years with Charies XII. 
after the battle of Pultowa. 


Thus was the Henriade begun at St. Ange, 
after his converſation with M. de Caumartin. 


That hiſtory was much praiſed for its ſtile, 
and as much criticiſed for the incregibility of 
its facts: but when King Staniſſlaus ſent the 
following authentic teſtimony to the author, 
by the Count de Treſſan, his Lieutenant Ge- 
neral, the criticiſms ceaſed, and the facts were 
credited. 


« Mr. de Voltaire has neither forgotten nor 
o miſplaced a ſingle fact or circumſtance; all 
* is truth and properly ranged. He has ſpo- 
« ken of Poland and all the events which hap- 
«« pened there, as if he had been an eye wit- 
% neſs. 


« Given at Comercy, 11th July, 1759.” 


Since he had got the title of Hiſtoriogra- 
pher, he was not willing to hold it in vain, 
leſt that ſhould be ſaid of him which was ſaid 
by one of the Clerks of the Royal Treaſury 
concerning Racine and Boileau, Ve have as yet 
ſeen nothing of theſe gentlemen but their ſubſcrip- 
tion. He wrote his Hiſtory of the War of 
1741, while in its utmoſt rage, which may be 


found in his age of Louis XIV. and XV.“ 
| He 


* It has heen printed hn; and moſt ridi- 
culouſly adulterated, 
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He was then at Etiole, with the charming 
Madame d' Etiole, afterwards Marchioneſs of 
Pompadour. The Court gave orders for ſome 
grand feſtivals in the beginning of the year 
1745, when they were about to marry the 
Dauphin to the Infanta of Spain. They de- 


fired to have interludes with ſinging muſic, and | 


a kind of comedy, which ſhould connect the 
ſongs. It was given in charge to our author, 
although it was a kind of entertainment for 
which he had no reliſh. He choſe the ſtory of 
a Princeſs of Navarre for his ſubject. The 
piece was written ſuperficially. Mr. Popeli- 
niere, one of the Farmers General, but a man of 
letters, introduced ſome airs, and the muſic 
was compoſed by the famous Rameau. 


Madame d'Etiole at that time obtained the 
employment of Gentleman in Ordinary of the 
Chamber, for Mr. de Voltaire. It was a pre- 
ſent worth ſixty thouſand livres, and the more 
pleaſing, that a little after he obtained the ſin- 
gular favour of being permitted to ſell this em- 
ployment, and to preferve the title, privileges, 
and functions of it. 


Few people know the little impromptu which 
he made upon this favour being granted him, 
without being twice aſked. 


Mon Henri-quatre et ma Zaire 

Et mon Americaine Alzire 
Ne mon valu jamais un ſeul regard du Roi 
Pavais mille ennemis avec tres peu du gloire; 
Les honneurs & les biens pleuvent enfin ſur moi, 

Pour la Farce de la Foire. | 


Alzira, 
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Alzira, Zara, Henry writ in vain, 

Not ev'n a ſmile could from our Monarch gain; 
A thouſand critics roſe to blaſt my name, 

At laſt a farce has brought me wealth and fame. 


Nevertheleſs he had a penſion of two thou- 
ſand livres from the King, and one of fifteen 
hundred from the Queen, a long time before, 
but he never aſked for payment, 


Hiſtory being now a duty, he began his Age of 
Louis XIV. but did not perſiſt in it :—he wrote 
the Campaign of 1744, and the famous Battle 
of Fontenoy, entering into the whole detail of 
that important action. In this poem the num- 
ber of the killed in each regiment is mentioned. 
The Count d' Argenſon, Secretary of War, had 
communicated all the Officers letters to him, 
and the Marechals Noailles and Saxe, gave him 
their materials 


We believe it will give ſingular pleaſure to 
thoſe who wiſh to know men and events, if we 
tranſcribe a letter written on the field of battle, 
to Mr. de Voltaire, by the Marquis d'Argen- 
ſon, Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, and eldeſt bro- 
ther of the Secretary at War. 


He addreſſes him, Monſieur, the Hiſtorian, 
and ſays, © You muſt have been informed of 
the news on which you ſo heartily congra- 
„ tulate us on Wedneſday evening. A Page 
* ſet out from the field of battle, to carry the 
* diſpatches, at half paſt two o'clock on 'Theſ- 
* day, and I am told that he arrived at five 
* o'clock on Wedneſday evening at Verſailles. It 

| «© Was 
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was a glorious ſpectacle to ſee the King and 
the Dauphin writing upon drums, ſurround- 
ed by the conquerors and conquered, the 
dead, dying, and priſoners. I made the fol- 
lowing remarks. ' | 


* I had the honour of meeting the King 
near the field of battle, having arrived from 
Paris on Sunday. I was informed that the 
King was gone take an airing, and having 
got a horſe I joined his Majeſty near a place 
which was in view of the enemy's camp. I 
then learnt for the firſt time, what his Ma- 


jeſty's intentions were, and I never ſaw a man 


ſo chearful as he was upon the occaſion. We 
diſcuſſed that point of hiſtory that you have 
handled in a few lines; which of our Ki 
gained the laſt royal battle; and I aſſure you 
that his courage did not wrong his judgment, 
nor his judgment wrong his memory. He 
then, went and lay upon ſtraw ;—never was 
there a ball-night more gay, nor ſo many 
bon-mots uttered. , The King ſung a droll 
ſong of ſeveral verſes. They ſlept all the 
time, which was not interrupted by Cou- 
riers and Aids-de-camp. As to the Dau- 
phin, he went to the battle, as to a hare 
hunting, and almoſt ſaid, what! is this all? 
A cannon-ball ſtruck in the clay, and be- 
ſpattered a man near the King. —Our maſters 
laughed very heartily at the perſon that was 
ſpattered. One of my brothers grooms, who 
was behind the company, was wounded in 
the head with a muſket ball. 


«© What is true and certain, and without 
flattery, is, that the King gained the battle 
| «cc by 
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by his own courage and abilities. You will 
ſee different accounts and details, and.you 
will be informed of our ſeeing a ſecond edi- 
tion of Dettingen, where the French were 
proſtrated hefore the Engliſh ſteadineſs, whoſe 
rolling fire reſembled the flames of hell, 
which I own ſtupified the moſt unconcerned 
ſpectators, and we began to be in deſpair 
about the ſtate. 


« Some of our generals, who have more 
heart and courage than abilities, gave moſt 
excellent advice. They diſpatched orders all 
the way to Liſle ;--they doubled the King's 
guard ;—they had every thing packed up, 
&c. The King laughed at all this, and go- 
ing from the left to the center, he aſked for 
the corps-de-reſerve, and the brave Low- 
endahl; but there was no occaſion. A charge 
was made by the corps-de-reſerve, conſiſting 
of the ſame cavalry which had already made 
an unſucceſsful attack, the King's houſehold, 
the Carabineers, thoſe of the French guards 
who had not moved, and the Iriſh brigade, 
who always diſtinguiſh themſelves when they 
march againſt the Engliſh and Hanoverians, 
Your friend, Richelieu, 1s another Bayard ; 
it was he who gave the advice to attack the 
infantry like hunters or foragers, pell-mell, 
the hand lowered, the arm ſhortened, maſ- 
ters, ſervants, officers, cavalry, infantry alto- 
gether, and he executed it. Nothing can 
withſtand this French vivacity which is ſo 
much ſpoken of, and in ten minutes the bat- 
tle was gained by this unforeſeen ſtroke. The 
heavy Engliſh battalions retired; and, in 

« ſhort, 
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cc 
cc 


ſhort, there were fourteen thouſand of them 
kill'd.“ 


<«« Certainly the artillery had the honour of 
this terrible ſlaughter ;—there never were ſo 


many or ſuch large cannon fired at one bat- 


tle, as at the battle of Fontenay. There 
were no leſs than a hundred. It would ſeem 
as if the poor enemy were willing to let eve- 
ry thing arrive at the army, which could be 
unfavourable. for them; the cannon from 
Douay; the Genſdarmes, and the Muſke- | 


teers. 


Po not forget one anecdote which happen- - 
ed at the laſt attack which I ſpoke of. The 


Dauphin, from a natural impulſe, drew his 


ſword in the moſt graceful manner, and in- 
ſiſted upon charging, but he was begged to 
deſiſt. After all, to mention the bad with 
the good, I obſerved a habit too eaſily ac- 
quired, of looking in tranquillity upon the 
ſtripped dead, the dying, and the reeking 
wounds upon the field of battle. For my 
part, I own that my heart failed, and that I 
wanted a reſtorative. I attentively remarked 
our young heroes, who ſeemed too in- 
different upon this head.—I am afraid for 
them, that this inhuman carnage may en- 
creaſe that turn of mind in the courſe of a 
long life. 

10 


* In fact, there were fourteen thouſand men miſ- 


ſing at the muſter, but about fix thouſand returned 
that day. 
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« The triumph is the fineſt thing in the 
world. —God fave the King; hats in the air 
and upon bayonets; the compliments of the 
Sovereign to his troops; viſiting the en- 
trenchments ; villages; and redoubts ; joy, 
glory, and tenderneſs; but the ground of 
the picture is kuman blood, and fragments 
of human fleſh. 


6 At the end of the triumph, the King ho- 
noured me with a converſation on the ſubject 
of peace, and I have diſpatched ſome couri- 


Ers. 


© The King was much entertained yeſterday 
in the trenches ;—they fired a good deal at 
him, but he remained there three hours. I 
was employed in my cloſet, which is my 
trench, and I own I have been much retard- 
ed in buſineſs by all theſe diſſipations. I 
trembled at every ſhot I heard fired. 1 went 
the day before yeſterday to fee the trenches, 
but I cannot ſay there is any thing entertain 
ing to the eyes. We ſhall have Te Deum 
ſung to-day under a tent, and there will be 
a general feu de joie of the whole army, 
which the King will go to ſee from Mount 
Trinity ;—it will be very fine. 


1 Adieu, preſent my humble reſpec̃ts to Ma- 
dame Chatellet.” 


It was this ſame Marquis d' Argenſon, whom 


ſome trifling courtiers uſed to call the blockhead 
d' Argenſon. This letter ſnews that he was of 
an agreeable turn of mind, and had a very ten- 


der 
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der heart. They who were acquainted with 
him, ſaw more of the philoſopher than the po- 
litician in him, but chiefly valued him for his 
being an excellent citizen. He may be judged 
of by his book, entiled Conſiderations upon Go- 
vernment, printed in 1764, by Marc Michael 
Rey. Attend chiefly to the chapter on the ſale 
of offices. We cannot reſiſt the pleaſure of re- 
citing ſome paſſages. 


* It is aſtoniſhing that a book, which is 
* called The Political Teſtament of Cardinal 
* Richelieu, has met with ſuch general appro- 
bation, the work of ſome church pedant, and 
unworthy of the great genius to whom it has 
*© been aſcribed, if it was not for the chapter 
* where the ſale of offices is anathematized. A 
* wretched invention, which has been produc- 
* tive of ſo many miſchiefs, the remedies for 
* which, though moſt indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
* 15 almoſt become impracticable; for it would 
* require the whole revenues of the ſtate only 
* to re- imburſe the principal Officers, who do 
* the greateſt harm,” 


cc 
«ce 


This important paſſage ſeems to have fore- 
told, at a diſtance, the abolition * of this ſhame- 
ful venality, which was accompliſhed in 1771, 
to the aſtoniſhment of all France, where ſuch 
a reformation was thought impraCticable. In 
the above paſſage we diſcover the ſame opinions 
entertained by Mr. de Voltaire, who has ſhewn 
the abſurd errors with which that libel ſwarms, 

that 


* This abolition in 1771, was only tranſitory. 


r 
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that has been ſo ridiculouſly aſcribed to Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, and who has wiped away from 
the memory of that able and reſpectable Miniſ- 
ter, the ſtain with which his name was cover- 
ed, by aſcribing ſuch an impertinent work to 
him. 


Let us likewiſe tranſcribe a part of the pic- 
ture which the Marquis d'Argenſon has drawn 
of the wretchedneſs of the peaſants. 


6 To begin with the King; the higher the 
rank at Court, it is the more difficult to per- 
5 ſuade one's ſelf of the wretchedneſs of the 
* country. The nobility who have great poſ- 
ce ſeſſions in the country, ſometimes hear a good 
e deal ſaid upon the ſubject, but their hard 
e hearts feel nothing in theſe miſeries, but the 
© dimunition of. their revenues. "Thoſe who 
come from the country, and were affected 
„with what they ſaw, very ſoon forget it, by 
being immerſed in the delights of the capital, 
e muſt have fleady ſouls and tender hearts to 


© be able to preſerve compaſſion for objects at a 
% diftance.” 


That truly patriotic Miniſter had always a 


tender friendſhip for Mr. de Voltaire, from his 


infancy. We have ſeen a 'great deal of their 
correſpondence ; and the conſequence was, that 
the Secretary of State employed the man of ge- 
nius in ſeveral important affairs during the years 
1745, 1746, and 1747, which is probably the 
reaſon of our not having any theatrical pieces 
from our author during that period. 


We 
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We obſerve by his papers, that the ſecret 
of the propoſed deſcent upon England, which 
was undertaken in the year 1746, was truſted 
to him. The Duke of Richelieu was to have 
commanded the army. The Pretender had 
gained two battles, and a revolution was ex- 
pected. Mr. de Voltaire was employed to write 
the following Manifeſto, which we have copied 


from his own hand. 
MAN IHE S T o 
Of the King of France in favour of Prince £ 
Charles Edward. 


4 The moſt ſerene Prince Cha les Edward 
& having diſembarked in Great Britain, with- Þ 
«© out any aſſiſtance but his own perſonal cou- 
* rage, and his actions having procured him 
© the admiration of Europe, and the hearts of | 
© every true Engliſhman, the King of France 
“ joins in the ſame ſentiments. He eſteems it 
“ his duty, at the fame time, to aſſiſt a Prince 
“ who is worthy of inheriting the Throne of 
* his anceſtors, and a generous people, of whom | 
% the worthieſt part have joined in recalling 
& Prince Charles Stuart to his country. He 
© ſends the Duke of Richelieu at the head of 
* his army, becauſe the Engliſh, of the pureſt 
& intentions, have ſolicited this aſſiſtance; and 
* he ſends only the preciſe number of troops 
„ which have been demanded, becauſe he will 
% be ready to withdraw them as ſoon as the 
« Engliſh nation ſhall require it. His Majeſ- 
«ty, in affording this juſt aſſiſtance to his re- 

&« lation, 
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lation, the deſcendant of ſo many Kings, 
and a Prince ſo worthy of a Throne, takes 
this ſtep jointly with the people of Eng- 
land, only with the defign, to reſtore 
peace to them and all Europe, and from a 
perſuaſion, that it will have the deſired ef- 
fect; being perfectly convinced, that the 
moſt Serene Prince Edward depends upon 
the good will of the people, and looks upon 
the ſupport of their liberties, laws, and hap- 
pineſs, as the great purpoſe of all his under- 
takings; and, laſtly, becauſe the greateſt * 
Kings of England have been thoſe, who, 
like him, being bred in adverſity, have de- 
ſerved the, love and eſteem of the nation. 


It is in theſe ſentiments that the King aſ- 
fiſts their Prince, the ſon of him who was 


e born the lawful heir of three kingdoms, a 


warrior, who comes to throw himſelf into 
their arms, and notwithſtanding his valour, 
expects nothing from them and their laws, 
but a confirmation of his moſt ſacred rights: 
who never can have a ſeparate intereſt from 
theirs, and whoſe virtues have at length ſoft- 
ened the hearts that were the moſt prejudic- 
ed againſt his cauſe. 


He hopes that ſuch an opportunity will 
reunite two nations that ought mutually to 
eſteem one another ;—who are — 
connected by their commercial wants, and 
ought to be ſo upon this occaſion, by the 
intereſts of a Prince who deſerves the good- 
will of all mankind. 


* The Duke of Richelieu commanding the 
army of his Majeſty the ws of France, 
6 +. addreſſes 
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© addreſſes this declaration to the faithful peo- 
e ple of the three kingdoms of Great Britain, 
«© and aſſures them of the conſtant protection 
e of the King his maſter. He comes to join 
* the heir of their ancient Kings, and like him 
* to ſhed his blood for their ſervice.” 


It is evident by the expreſſions in this piece, 
what were the ſentiments of eſteem and inclina- 
tion, which the author had at all times enter- 
tained for the Engliſh nation, and in which he 
has always perſiſted, * 


It was the unfortunate Count Lally who pro- 
jected the ſcheme of this deſcent, which was af- 
terwards laid aſide. He was born in Ireland, 
and deteſted the Engliſh as much as our author 
loved and eſteemed them. We have ſo often 
heard Mr. de Voltaire ſay, that this hatred was 
a violent paſſion in Lally, that we cannot help 
teſtifying our aſtoniſhment at that General hav- 
ing been accuſed, ſince that time, of betraying 
Pondicherry to the Engliſh. The decree which 
condemned Monſieur Lally to be put to death, 
is one of the moit extraordinary ſentences which 
has been given in our days, and was a conſe- 
quence of the misfortunes of France. This in- 
ſtance, and that of the Marechal de Marillac, 
plainly ſhew that whoever is at the head of ar- 
mies or affairs of ſtate, is ſeldom ſure of dying 
in his own bed, or in the bed of honour. 

It 


* By the compoſition of this manifeſto, toe may ſcr 
Mr. Voltaire's affeftion for the Engliſh nation, and his 
gratitude to the family of Hanover, to whom he owed 
the foundation of his fortune, 
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It was in the year 1746 that Mr. de Vol- 
taire was admitted into the French Academy. 
He was the firſt who deviated from the inſipid 
cuſtom of filling their introduQory diſcourſes 
with nothing but the praiſes of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, which had been often repeated on former 
admiſſions. He embelliſhed his diſcourſe with 
new remarks upon taſte, and upon the French 
language. They who have been admitted ſince 
his time, have generally followed and perfected 
this uſeful practice. 


He accompanied Madame du Chatellet to 
the Court of King Staniſlaus at Luneville, 
in 1748, when he gave the Comedy of Nanine, 
which was played on the 17th of July in that 
year. It did not ſucceed at firſt, but ſome time 
after, it had a very conſiderable and continued 
run. This whimſicalneſs of the public can be 
aſcribed only to the ſecret deſire of humbling 
a man who is too much favoured : but after a 


time pleaſure reſtores them to the proper chan- 
nel. 


The ſame thing happened at the firſt repre- 
ſentation of Semiramis on the 29th of Auguſt | 
of the ſame year, 1748, but at laſt it had 
greater ſucceſs upon the ſtage than either Me- 
rope or Mahomet. | 

It was a very extraordinary thing in our 
opinion that he did not declare himſelf to be 
the author of the panegyric upon Louis XV. 
which was printed in the year 1749, and was 
A285 into Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, and —_ 


D | The 
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The diſorder which alarmed the public ſo 
much for the life of Louis XV. and the battle 
of Fontenoy, which occaſioned ſtill greater fears 
for the King and the nation, rendered the work 
very intereſting. The praiſe which the author 
beſtowed was ſupported by facts, and there was 
that philoſophic turn in it, which evidently cha- 
racteriſes whatever has come from his hands. This 
work was as much the panegyric of the Officers 
as of the King, yet he did not preſent it to any 
one, not even to his Majeſty. He knew very 
well that he did not live in the age of Peliſſon. 
He wrote to his friend Mr. Fourmont : 


Cet elope a très · peu d'effet 
Nul mortel ne m'en remercie 
Celui qui le moins s'en ſoucie. 
Eft celui pour qui je Vai fait, 


My panegyric meets neglect, 
None ſhews it ey'n the leaſt reſpect; 
Ns, not the object of my praiſe, | 
Regards the Author or his lays. 


He was at the court of Stainſlaus, in the pa- 
lace of Iuneville, in that ſame year 1749, with 
the Marchioneſs of Chatellet, when that illuſ- 
trious Lady died there. The King of Pruſſia 
at that time gave Mr. de Voltaire an invitation 
to come and live with him. It was not till to- 
wards the end of the -month of Auguſt, 1750, 
after having for ſix months combated the opi- 
nions of all his friends, who ſtrongly diſſuaded 
him from going, that we find him reſolved to 
quit France, and attach himſelf to his Pruſſian 


Majeſty for the reſt of his life. He could not 
oils withſtand 
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withſtand the letter which the King of Pruſſia 
wrote to him the a 3d of Auguſt from the apart- 
ments deſtined for his future gueſt in the palace 
of Berlin: a letter which has been often print- 
ed and is univerſally known. 


cc 


cc 


« have ſeen the letter which your niece 


wrote to you from Paris. The friendſhip 


ce 


which ſhe ex preſſes for you, commands my 
eſteem. 1 fhould think as ſhe does if I were 


© Madame Denis; but being what I am, 


«c 


think otherways. I ſhould be diſtracted if 

thought myſelf the cauſe of making my ene- 
my wretched ; how then could 1 defire the 
unhappineſs of the man whom I love and eſ- 
teem, and who, for. my -ſake has given up 


his country, and whatever has been thoyght 


dear among men? No, my dear Voltaire, I 
ſhould be the firſt to difſuade you from it, if 
I could foreſee that your coming to live in 
this country could in the ſmalleſt degree 
prove a diſadvantage to you. Yes, I ſhould 
prefer your happineſs to the exceſſive plea- 
ſure I have in your company. But you are 
a Philoſopher, and ſo am I; what can be 
more natural, more ſimple or reaſonable, 
than that thoſe Philoſophers who were form- 
ed to live together, who are united by the 
ſame ſtudies, who have the ſame tafte, and 
the ſame manner of thinking, ſhould enjoy 
that ſatisfaction? | 


] reſpe& you as my maſter in learning 
and eloquence, and I love you as a virtuous 
friend. What flavery, what unhappineſs, 
what change, what inconſtancy of fortune, 
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is to be dreaded in a country where you are 
as highly valued as in your own, and with a 
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yield to Paris. 
to be found in the world, where fine taſte 


more generally prevails, T know, and allow 
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friend who has a grateful heart? I have not 
the fooliſh preſumption to think Berlin equal 
to Paris. If riches, grandeur, and magnifi- 
cence, make a city agreeable, Berlin muſt 
If there 1s a particular place 


it is Paris: but do not you carry that taſte 


with you, wherever you go? We have pow- 


ers ſufficient to praiſe your merits, and as 
to ſentiment, we will not yield to any coun- 
try upon earth, I reſpected the friendſhip 
which attached you to Madame du Chatellet, 


but after her, I am one of your oldeſt friends. 


What . becauſe you conſent to retire to my 


' houſe, ſhall it be ſaid that that houſe be- 


comes your priſon ? ſhall I become your ty- 
rant becauſe I am your friend? I confeſs to 


you I do not underſtand that logic, and I am 


firmly perſuaded that you will be very happy 
here, as long as I ſhall live: you will be 
looked upon as the father of letters, and of 
men of taſte; and you will find every com- 
fort in me, which a man of your merit can 
expect from one who values him. Good- 


night.” 
FREDERIC. 


After this letter, the King of Pruſſia aſked 


the conſent of the King of France, by his Mi- 


niſter at that Court, which was readily grant- 
ed. Our author was preſented at Berlin with 


the order of * the key of Chamberlain, 


and 
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and a penſion of twenty thouſand livres. How- 
ever he did not give up his houſe at Paris, and 
by the accounts of Mr. Delaleu, the Notary, 
we find that Mr. de Voltaire was at an expence 
of thirty thouſand livres a year there. He was 
attached to the King of Pruſſia by the moſt reſ- 


pectful regard, as well as by their conformity of 


taſte. He has a hundred times ſaid, that that 
Monarch was as agreeable in company, as he 
was formidable at the head of an army: and 
that he had never more pleaſing evening parties 
at Paris, than thoſe to which that Prince would 
have conſtantly admitted him. His regard for 
the King of Pruſſia roſe to a degree of enthuſi- 
aſm. His apartments were under the King's, 
and he never quitted them but to go to ſupper. 
The King compoſed his works in philoſophy, 
hiſfdry, and poetry, in the upper apartments, 
while his favourite cultivated the ſame arts and 
the ſame talents in the lower. They commu- 
nicated their works to one another. The Pruſ- 
ſian Monarch wrote his memoirs of the Houſe 
of Brandenburgh at Potzdam; and the French 
author having carried his materials with him, 
wrote his age of Louis XIV. at the ſame 
place. Thus did his days glide along in tran- 
quillity enlivened by ſuch agreeable employ- 
ments. | 


His Oreſtes, and Rome Preſerved, were per- 
formed at Paris. Oreſtes was played about the 
end of the year 1759, and Rome Preſerved in 
1760. Theſe two pieces, like his Jerope and 
The Death of Cæſar, are entirely free from any 
love affair. He wiſhed to purge the ſtage of 
every thing which was not capable of produc- 


ing 
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ing the emotions proper to Tragedy. He look- 


ed upon Electra in love as a monſter dreſſed in 
dirty ribbons; and in different works he has 
ſhewn that thefe were his ſentiments. | 


We have recovered a' letter of his in verſe, 
which he ſent to the king of Pruſſia with his 
manuſcript of Oreſtes. h | 


Grand juge, & grand feſeur de vers, 
Liſez cette œuvre dramatique, 
Ce croquis de la ſcene antique 
Que des grecs le pinceau tragique 
Fit admirer a Punivers ; 

| Jagez fi Pardeur amoureuſe 

"une Electre de quarante ans. 
Doit dans de tels EvEnements 
Etaler les beaux ſentiments 
D'une heroine doucereuſe 
En maſſacrant ſes chers parents 
D'une main peu reſpeQueuſe. 

Une princeſſe en ſon printems, 
Qui ſurtout n*auroient rien a faire, 
Pourait avoir par paſſe tems 
A ſes pieds un ou deux amans 
Et les tromper avec miſtere. 

Mais la fille d Agamemnon 

N'eut dans la tete d'autre affaire 

Que d'ètre digne de ſon nom, 

Et de vanger le roi ſon pere. 

Et j'eſtime encore que ſon frere 

Ne doit point &tre un Celadon. 

Ce heros fort atrabilaire 

N'etait point ne ſur le Lignon. 

Apprenez moi mon Apellon 

Si Yai tort d' etre fi fevere, 
Et lequel des deux doit vous plaire 

De Sophocle ou de Crebillon. 

Sophocle peut avoir raiſon, 

Et laiſſer des torts a Voltaire; 
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O thou in whoſe capacious mind 
The Poet with the Critic join'd, 
Vnite their mingled fires, 

Theſe homely lines deign to peruſe, 
Faint tranſcript of a Grecian muſe, 


Whoſe ſtrains the world admires. 


Say if it would the ſcene improve, 
Should old Electra talk of love, 
And languiſhing complain, 

Or frantic for her ſlaughter'd Sire, 
With fel] revenge her boſom fire, 
Till blood efface the ſtain ? 


*Tis granted that at warm fifteen, 
A ſighing Princeſs might be ſeen, 
To burn in am'rous flame; 

| But paſt the heyday of the blood, 

: Now cool'd the luſty youthful flood, 
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At forty—is't the ſame ? 
f Nor ſhould Oreſtes ſigh and whine, 
io And for a. miſtreſs idly pine, 
p Or weep becauſe he's ſcorn'd ; 
5 By fury ſtung he madly drew 
; His falchion, and his mother flzw ; 
3 With other flames he burn'd. 


Now, my Apollo, deign to tel}; 

It I have reaſon'd ill or well, 
And which will ſtand the teſt 
Crebillon and the Grecian bard 
Humbly ſolicit your award, 

Say, which will pleaſe you beſt ? 


It muſt be owned, that nothing could be more 
agreeable than this kind of life, or any thing do 
more honour to philoſophy and the Belles- lettres. 
This happineſs would have been more laſting, 

and 
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and would not have given place to a till greater 
happinefs, if it had not been for a diſpute on a 
ſubject in mixed Mathematics, which aroſe be- 
tween Maupertuis, who likewiſe lived at that 
time with the King of Pruſſia, and Kœnig, lib- 
rarian to the Princeſs of Orange, at the Hague. 
This diſpute was a continuation of that which 
for a long time had divided the Mathematicians 
about the living and dead forces. It cannot be 
denied but that a little quackery gets into this 
ſubject, as well as into theology and medicine. 

It was a moſt trifling queſtion at beſt, for let 
them entangle it as much as they will, they muſt 
always return to the plain laws of motion. The 
tempers of the diſputants were ſowered, and 
Maupertuis, who ruled the Academy at Berlin, 
procured a condemnation of Kœnig's opinion in 
the Year 1752, on the authority of a letter of 
the late Leibnitz, w.thout being able to produce 
the otiginal of that letter, which however had 


deen ſeen by Mr. Wolf. He went till farther, — 


he wrote to the Princeſs of Orange, to beg her 
to diſmiſs Koenig from his employment of Lib- 


rarian; and repreſented him to the King of 


Pruſſia, as a man who had been wanting in the 
reſpect due to his Majeſty. Voltaire, who had 
paſſed the two whole years at Cirey with Kœnig, 
during which he had contracted an intimacy, 
thought it was his duty openly to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of his friend. 

The quarrel became violent, and the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy degenerated into faction and cabal. 
Maupertuis was at ſome pains to have it reported 
at Court, that one day while General Manſtein 


- happened to be in the apartments of Mr. de 


Voltaire, who was then tranſlating into French, 
The 
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The Memoirs of Ruſſia, compoſed by that Officer, 
the King, in his uſual manner, ſent a copy of 
verſes to be examined, when Voltaire ſaid to 
Manſtein, Let us leave off for the preſent, my 
friend, you ſee the King has ſent me his dirty linen 
to waſh, I will waſh your another time.* A ſin- 
gle word is ſometimes ſufficient to ruin à man 
at Court; Maupertuis imputed ſuch a word to 
Voltaire, and ſucceeded. 

It was about this very time that Werne 
publiſhed his very ſtrange and Philoſophical Let- 
ters, in which he propoſed-to build a Latin city; 
to ſail in queſt of diſcoveries directly under the 
Pole; to perforate the earth to the center ;—to 
go to the Streights of Magellan, and diſſect the 
brains of a Patagonian, in order to inveſtigate the 
nature of the ſoul ;—to cover the bodies of the 
ſick with pitch, to prevent the danger of perſpi- 
ration; and above all, not to pay the R 
Clan. | 

Mr. de Voltaire heightened theſe Philoſophic 
ideas with all the rail.ery which ſo fine an oppor- 
tunity preſented, and unfortunately the learned 
all over Europe were amuſed with the ridicule. 
Maupertuis was careful to join his own cauſe to 
the cauſe of the King; and this piece of ridicule 
was looked upon as a failure in reſpect to his 
Majeſty. Our Author in the moſt reſpectful 
manner returned the key of Chamberlain, and 
the croſs of his order to the King, with the fol- 
lowing verſes, 


« Je les recus avec tendreſſe; ; 
© Je vous les rend avec douleur, 
Comme un amant jaloux, dans ſa mauvaiſe humeur, 


KRend le portrait de ſa Maitreſſe 
With 
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Wich rapture I thoſe gifts receiv'd, 
Now to return them much Fm griev'd ; 
Such pangs the jealous ſwain attack, 
Who ſends his miſtreſs? picture back. 


The King ſent back the key and ribbon. Our 
author then ſet out to pay a viſit to her Highneſs 
the Dutcheſs of Gotha, who continued to ho- 
nour him with her friendſhip while ſhe lived. It 
was for her that he wrote The Annals of the Em- 
pire, about a year after; a work which was en- 
tirely new modelled. in his 5 upon the Hiſtory 
of the Genius and Manners of Nations. 

While he remained at Gotha, Maupertuis 
employed all his batteries againſt our traveller, 
which he was made ſenſible of when he came to 
meet his niece, Madam Denis, at Francfort on 
the Mayne. 

On the firſt of June, an honeſt German, 
who neither loved the French nor their verſes, 
came, and in bad French demanded the works 
in poeſby of the King his maſter. Our traveller 
replied, that the works in pogþy were with the 
reſt of his property at Leipſic. The German 
informed him, that he was ordered to Francfort, 
and muſt not depart till theſe works arrived. 
Mr. de Voltaire gave him the key of Cham- 
berlain, and the croſs, of the oxder, and promiſed 
to reſtore what he had demanded ; upon which 
the meſſenger wrote the following billet“. 


S I R, 
& So ſoon the large package from Leipſic ſhall 
& be here, where is the work of poeſhy of the 
6 King, my maſter, you may depart wherever 
© you think proper. 
% Francfort, 1ſt June, 1753. 


The 


The Tranſlator, that the ſpirit of the original 
might not evaporate, has rendered it word for word. 
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'The priſoner wrote at the bottom of the note, 
2 the work of poeſby of the King, your ma 


99 when the verſes arrived, it was pretended 
there were ſome Bills of Exchange nbd; 
which did not arrive. The travellers were de- 
tained fifteen days at the ſign of the Goat, on 
account of theſe pretended Bills; and at laſt 
were not permitted to depart without paying a 
conſiderable ranſom. Theſe are details which 
never come to the ears of Kings. 

This adventure was very ſoon forgotten by 
both parties, and with great propriety. The 
King ſent back his verſes to his old admirer, and 
ſoon after a conſiderable number of new ones. 
It was a lovequarrel ;—the bickerings of a Court 
ſoon die away ; but a laudable ruling paſſion wilt 
long continue. Our French traveller, on read- 
ing over again that eloquent and affecting letter 
of the King's, which we have tranſcribed, felt 
his former tenderneſs return, and cried, After 
ſuch a letter I muſt certainly have been greath in 
the wrong. 

After his eſcape from Berlin, he went and 
amuſed himſelf at a little eſtate he had in Alſace, 
in the territories of the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
where he publiſhed the Annals of the Empire, 
which he made a prefent of to John Frederic 
Shoeflen, bookſeller at Colmar, and brother to 
the celebrated Shoeflen, Profeſſor of \Hiſtory at 
Straſbourg. This bookſeller's affairs were much 
out of order, and Mr. de Voltaire lent him ten 
thouſand livres. Upon this occaſion we cannot 
help expreſſing our aſtoniſhment at the meanneſs 
of thoſe ſcribblers, who gave it out, that he had 
made an immenſe fortune by the conſtant ſale of 
his works, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Vernet, a French refugee, and miniſter 
of the goſpel at Geneva, and Meſſrs. Cramer, 
old freemen of that famous city, wrote to him 
while at Colmar, requiring him to come and 
print his works there. The two brothers, who 
were at the head of a ſociety of bookſellers, 
were preferred, and he gave them to theſe gen- 
tlemen on the ſame terms he had done to Mr. 
Shoeflen, that is to ſay, in a preſent. He then 
went to Geneva with his niece, and his friend 
Mr. Coligny, who had aQted as his ſecretary, 
and who has ſince been ſecretary and librarian 
to the EleQtor Palatine. 

He purchaſed a leaſe for life of a country- 
houſc near that town, where the neighbourhood 
is extremely agreeable, and there 1s the fineſt 
view in Europe. He bought another at Lau- 
ſanne, and both of them upon condition that a cer- 
tain ſum ſhould be returned him when he quitted 
them. It was the firit inſtance of a Roman Ca- 
tholic getting an eſtabliſhment in theſe Cantons, 
ſince the time of Zuinglius and Calvin. 

He likewiſe purchaſed two eſtates in the Pays 
de Gex, about a league from Geneva. His prin- 
cipal reſidence was at Ferney, of which he 
made a preſent. to Madame Denis: it was a 
Seignory, Whichhad been abſolutely free from all 
royal duties and impoſts from the time of Henry 
IV. In all the other provinces of the kingdom, 
there are not two which have the ſame pri- 
vileges; the King confirmed theſe privileges to 
him by a warrant, which was. an obligation con- 
ferred upon him by the intereſt of the moſt gene- 
rous and worthieſt of men, the Duke de Choi- 
ſeul, to whom he had not even bow honour 0 
being perſorally known. 2 208 

The 
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The little Pays de Gex was at this time almoſt 
a ſavage deſart. Fourſcore ploughs had been 
laid aſide ever ſince the revocation - of the 
edit of Nants; half the country was a continu- 
ed moraſs, which produced diſeaſes and infection. 
Our author's ambition was to ſettle in ſome for- 
ſaken' Canton, and to reſtore it to its former 
flouriſhing condition. As we advance nothin 
without authentic proofs, we ſhall tranſcribe 
only one of his letters to the Biſhop of Annecy, 
in whoſe dioceſe Ferney is ſituated. We cannot 
recover thg date of the letter, but it was written 
in the year 17 59. 


«SIR, 


« The Parſon of the little village of N. 
« in the neighbourhood of my eſtate, has ; 
* commenced a proceſs againſt my vaſſals of 
“Ferney, and having frequently left his Cure 
© to carry it on at Dijon, he eaſily overpowers 
te the farmers who are kept at home in order to 
“ labour for their daily ſupport. He charges 
© them fifteen hundred livres coſts of ſuit, and 
© has the cruelty to include in thoſe coſts the 
60 expence of the journeys he took on purpoſe 
„to ruin them. You, Sir, know better than 
66, how the Popes in the early ages of the 
« church were incenſed againſt the Clergy who 
* ſacrificed to temporal affairs that time which 
& ſhould have been dedicated to the ſervice of 
e the altar. But if they had been told that a 

« Prieſt came with officers of juſlice to extort 
*© money from families, to oblige them to part 
* with the only meadow which they had to 
“ feed their cattle, and to take the milk from 
& their children, what would -the Ireneuſes, 


(e the 


r 
Wey | 
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4 the Jeroms, and Auguſtins, have faid ? This 


« is what a Parſon has done at the gate of my 
ce caſtle. I fent to let him know that I would 
1. * pay the greateft part of what he exacted from 
© my tenants, but he anſwered that that would 
& not ſatisfy him. 
« You, no doubt, ſig h at the thoughts of 
fuch 


© any Paſtors of the — church ſetting 
* as al examples, while there is not a 
« inſtance of a Proteſtant Clergyman having 
© entered into a law ſuit with his pariſhioners 
« about money matters, &c. 

This letter, and the iſſue of that affair, may 
ſuggeſt ſome very important reflections. Mr. 
de Voltaire put an end to the procefs, and the 
whole affair, by paying the claims which op- 
. Preſſed his poor tenants out of his own pocket; 

and this wretched diftriQ very ſoon changed its 
appearance. 

He extricated himſelf more agreeabl y out of 
a diſpute in the proteſtant country, where he 
had two very agreeable poſſeſſions, the one at 
Geneva, which is ſtill called the Houſe of De- 
lights, and the other at Lauſanne. 

It is ſufficiently known how dearly he loved 
liberty; to what degree he hated perſecution, 
and with what horror he at all times looked upon 
thoſe wicked hypocrites who, in the name of 
God, dared to deſtroy, by the moſt dreadful 

„ 


What occaſions the Proteſtant Cl having 
fuits with their flacks, is their being paid their lies 
by the States. They have no diſpute with miſerable 


 wretches about their eighth or tenth ſheaf. The Em- 
preſs Catharine has taken the ſame method in her 


immenſe dominions, where the plague of tythes is 
u 


nknown. 
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pnniſhments, thoſe people whom they accuſed 
of differing from them in fentiment. It was upon 
ſuch occaſions that he ſometimes repeated, 


7e ne decide entre Genbue af Rome. Tee 
pretend not to decide bettacen Rame aud Geneve. 


One of theſe letters happened to be made pub- 
lic by a very common indiſcretion, in which he 
ſaid that that Picard, John Chauvin, (called 
Calvin) the aſſaſſinator of Servetus, had à dia- 
bolical heart, and ſome bigots were offended, or 
pretended to be offended, at the expreſſion. A 
gentleman of Geneva of the name of Rival, 
who was a man of genius, addreſſed the follow- 
ing lines to him upon that occaſion. 


Servet eut tort, & fut un ſot 
D'*oſer dans un fiecle falot 
S'avouer antitrinitaire. * 
= notre 3 8 | 
t tort d' employer le fagot 
Pour refuter da . dra, 
Et tort n0tre antique ſenat 
DOG prete fon — 
ce dangereux e etat. 
Quelle barbare — ee! 
O malheureu ſibele ignorant 
Nous oſions abhorer en France 
Les horreurs de Pintolsrance 
Tandis qu'un zèle intolerant 
Nous feſait bruler un errant! 
Pour notre pretre Epiſtolaire 
Qui de ſon petulant effort 


Pour 


* Servetus might reſt on Calvin's own words, who 
ſays in one of his works, in caſe that any one is hetero- 
dox, and ſcruples at the words trinity and perſon, toe do 
not * there is ſufficient reaſon for rejecting that 
man, e. 
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Pour exhaler ſa bile amere | 
Vient reveiller le chat qui dort, 
Et dont Vinepte commentaire 

Miet au jour ce qu'il edt du taire 
Je laiſſe ajuger „il a tort. | 

Quant a vous celebre Voltaire 
Vous eutes tort, eſt mon avis. 
Vous vous plaiſez dans ce pais 
Feten le ſaint qu'on y revere.' | | | ( 

Vous avez a ſatietẽ 
Les biens od la raiſon aſpire ; 
L'opulence, la liberté, 

La paix, (qu'en cent lieux on defire 

Des droits à Pimmortalite, 5 

Cent fois plus qu'on ne ſaurait dire, 

On a du godt, on vous admire, | 
Tronchin veille a votre ſanté. 
Cela vaut bien en verite 
Qu'on immole a ſa ſurete. 
Le plaifir de pincer ſans rire. 


N . * 
=_ — 


Servetus in a bigot age 
*Gainſt orthodoxy turn'd his rage, 
He was not over wile ; 
Calvin with equal madneſs led, 
Devotes to flames the guilty bead, 
And poor Servetus dies. 
Our antient ſenate aids the cauſe, —_ 
Abets thoſe ſanguinary laws, 
And lights th* inhuman fires; | 
Our antient ſenate ſure was wrong, 
To join a blinded frantic throng, 
Whom barbarous rage inſpires. 
We mourn'd the Frenchmen's ſavage zeal, 
Deſtructive of the public weal, : 
By which their victims bled: 
"And yet at home, we did the ſame, 
And madly to the raging flame 
A hapleſs wanderer led. 


The 
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The meddling prieſt to purge his bile, 
Who kindles freſh th' extinguiſh'd pile, 
And bright religion ſtains, 
By commentaries, which reveal 
What he for ever ſhould conceal, 
Shews too his heated brains, 
E'en thou Voltaire, ſo juſtly priz'd, 
If thou by me might be advis d, 
Forbid thy pen to ſtray ; | 
Nor honours to our ſaint refuſe, 
With as, fince your abode you chooſe, 
'Tis ſure the prudent way. 
Nature and fortune both combine, 
In you their choiceſt gifts to join, 
With wealth, with genius bleſt ; 
Nor want we ſenſe your works to prize, 
If they have merit, we have eyes, 
By all their worth's confeſt. 
Here peace and freedom crown your age, 
Here Tronchin too a friendly ſage, 
Your health inceſſant guards ; 
Then while ſuch bleſſings you enjoy, 

' Would you your happineſs deſtroy, 
For Satire's lean rewards ? 


Our author replied to theſe Verſes by the 
following : | 


Non, je n'ai point tort d'oſer dire. 
Ce que penſent les gens de bien. | 
Et le ſage qui ne craint rien | 
A le beau droit de tout ecrire. 


J'ai quarante ans brave Pempire 
Des laches tirans des eſprits. 

Et dans votre petit pais 
Jaurais grand tort le me dedire, 


Je ſais que ſouvent le malin 
A cache ſa queue & ſa griffe 
Sous la tiare d'un Pontife 

Et ſous le manteau de Calvin. 
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e n'ai point tort quandje deteſte 
tid ger Y F 
Employant le fer and le ſeux 
Pour ſervir le Pere ctleſte. 


Oui, juſqu'an dernier de mes jours 
Mon ame ſera fere & tendre, | 
'oferais gemir ſur la cendre 
t des Servers & des Dubourg:*. 


De cette horrible frẽnëſie 

A la fin le tems eſt pafle ; 

Le fanatiſme eſt terraſſẽ, 

Mais il reſte 'hipocrifie. 
Farceurs a manteaux Etrique's, 

Mauvaiſe muſique d'Egliſe, 

Mauvais vers et ſermons croques, 

Ai je tort fi je vous mepriſe ? 


No ſure, I can't be in the wrong, 

Loud to proclaim with daring tongue 
The thoughts of every ſage ; 

The man whoſe heart for virtue glows, 

Nor daſtard fears, nor danger knows, 
But ſtems fanatic rage. 


Full forty years Pve boldly fought 

The wretches that would fetter thought, 
And tyrannize the mind : 

And ſurely in this petty ſtate, 

Now to recant, the blame were great, 
Twould ſpeak me mean and blind. 


Full oft mankind's infiduous foe, 

Leaving the dreary realms below, 

To Peter's chair has ſhuffled ; 1 
n 


* Dubourg, Counſellor and Clerk of Parliament 
was ſerved at Paris, as Servetus was at Geneva. 
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And oft his claws and tail eonceal'd, 
So cloſe they cou'd not be beheld, 
In Calvin's cloak been muffled, 


Stilt keen reſentment fires my breaſt, 
Thoſe holy murtrers I deteſt, 
Who ſword and fire employ ; 
Who in our heavenly father's cauſe, 
Breaking his fundamental laws, 
His images deſtroy. 
So long as life informs my heart, 
I'l eonſtant act my wonted part, 
Be proud and tender ſtill ; 
O'er Dubourg and Servetus pour 
With equal zeal the pious ſhower, 
Nor dread the threaten'd ill. 


But now thoſe horrid ſcenes are o'er, 
The blazing pile we ſee no more; 
That frantic zeal is fled ; 
Hypocriſy now fills its room, 
Whoſe train diffefing fullen gloom, 
Their baneful influence ſhed. 


Ye baſe unſightly erew avaunt, 

Silence your vile unmeaning cant, 
That cheats the gaping throng ; 

Your ſtupid hymns, your ſermons vile, 

I do not think them worth the while, 
And, am I in the wrong ? 


We may ſee by this anſwer, that he was nei- 
ther of Apollos, nor of Cephas, and that he 
preached toleration to the Proteſtant churches, 
as well as to the Romiſh. He always ſaid, that 
it was the only way to make life tolerable, and 
that he would be content to die, if he could 
eſtabliſh theſe maxims in Europe. It may be 
ſaid that he has not been altogether miſtaken in 
his deſign, and that he has contributed not a lit- 
tle to render the clergy, from Geneva to Ma- 


drid, 
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drid, more gentle and humane, and eſpecially by 
opening the eyes of the laity. 


Being perſuaded that the 8 of 
dramatic works of genius, contributed as much 
to ſoften ſavage manners, as the exhibitions of the 
Gladiators formerly did to harden them, he 
built a handſome little theatre at Ferney, and 
notwithſtanding his bad ſtate of health, ſome- 
times played himſelf; his niece, Madame Denis, 
who poſſeſſed uncommon talents for muſic and 
elocution, acted ſeveral characters there. Ma- 
demoiſelle Clairon, and the famous Lekain, per- 
formed in ſome pieces on that ſtage, and people 
twenty leagues diſtant came to hear them. He 
has oftener than once had ſuppers of a hundred 
covers, and balls; but notwithſtanding his ad- 
vanced age, and the appearance of a life of diſ- 
ſipation, he never diſcontinued his ſtudies. On 
the 20th of Auguſt, 1755, he brought his Or- 
phan of China upon the ſtage at Paris, and Tan- 
cred on the third of September, 1760. Made- 
moiſelle Clairon, and Mr. Lekain, diſplayed all 
their abilities in performing theſe pieces. 


The Scotchwoman, a comedy, in proſe, was 
not intended for the ſtage, but it was played 
with great ſucceſs that year. He amuſed him- 
ſelf in compoſing this piece to chaſtiſe the abu- 
five Freron, whom he mortified, but did not 
correct. This comedy, tranſlated into Engliſh 
by Mr. Colman“, had as great a run at London 
as at Paris. Theſe works took no time; the 

Scotch- 


* Colman's play is entitled The Engliſh Mer- 
chant, 
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Scotchwoman was written in . ay, and Tan- 
cred in a an. 


While he was in the midfi of theſe employ- 
ments and amuſements, Mr. Titon du Tillet, 
who had been long maſter in ordinary of the 
Queen's houſhold, and eighty-five years of age, 
recommended to him the grand-daughter of the 
great Corneille, who being without a fortune, 
was forſaken by the whole world. It was this 
ſame Titon du Tillet, who being a great lover 
of the fine arts, without cultivating them, cau- 
ſed a figure of Mount Parnaſſus to be conſtrued 
in bronze, at a conſiderable expence, in which 
are ſeen the ſtatues of ſeveral French poets and 
muſicians. This monument is in the King of 
France's library. He bred up Mademoiſelle 
Corneille at his own houſe, but ſeeing; his for- 
tune ſpent, he could do no more for her, and 
imagined that Mr. de Voltaire would take care 
of a lady of ſo reſpectable a name. Mr. du 
Mallard, a member of ſeveral Academies, 
known by his learned and judicious diſſertation 
upon the ancient and modern tragedies of Electra, 
and Mr. Le Brun, Secretary to the Prince of 
Conti, wrote a joint letter to Mr. de Voltaire. 
He thanked them for the honour they had done 
him in caſting their eyes upon him, and obſerved, 
that it was no more than the duty of an old oldier, 
to ſerve the grand-daughter of his General. The 
young lady came to his country houſe of Delices, 
near Geneva, in 1760, and from thence to his 
caſtle at Ferney. Madame Denis moſt chearfully 
undertook to finiſh her education, and at the end 
of three years Mr. de Voltaire married her to 
Mr. Dupuis of the pays de Gex, a W 

ince 
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ſince 'that time 'a Field Officer of 
Beſide the portion which he gave them, and 
the pleaſure he had in keeping them to live with 
him, he propoſed to write a commentary on the 
works of Pierre Corneille, for the benefit of his 
deſcendent, and to print them by ſubſcription, 
The King of France was pleaſed to ſubſeribe ten 
thouſand livres, and ſome other Princes follow- 

ed the example. The Duke de Chbiſeul, whoſe 
generoſity is fo well known, the Ducheſs de 
Gramont,. and Madame Pompadour, ſubſcribed 
conſiderable ſums. Mr. de la Borde, the King's 
Banker, not only took a number of copies, but 
occaſioned ſo great a number to be ſold, that by 
his zeal and liberality he was the principal found 
er of Mademoiſelle Corneille's fortune; fo that 


in a little time ſhe had fifty thouſand livres for 


a wedding preſent. 


There happened a very ſingular occurrence 
during this rapid ſubſcription. Madame de 
Geofrin, a lady remarkable for character and 
genius, had been executrix of the famous Ber- 
nard de Fontenelle, the nephew of Pierre Cor- 


neille. Mr. Fontenelle unfortunately had for- 


gotten this relation, who not being preſented to 


him till too ſhort a time before his death, was 


diſmiſſed, along with her father and mother, as 
unknown pretenders that had aſſumed the name 

of Corneitle. Some friends, affected with the 
fate of this unfortunate family, but exceſſively 
indiſcreet, and very ill informed, commenced a 
raſh proſecution againſt Madame Geofrin, and 
found a Counſellor, who, abuſing the privileges 
of the Bar, publiſhed a very ſcurrilous caſe againſt 
this lady. Madame de Geofrin, who was moſt 
unjuſtly 
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unjuſtly attacked, gained her cauſe unanimouſly, 
Notwithſtanding the bad treatment ſhe met with, 
ſhe had the magnanimity to forget it, and was 
the firſt to ſubſcribe a conſiderable ſum. 


The Academy. as a body, the Duke de Choi- 
ſeul, the Dutcheſs de Gramont, Madame Pom- 
padour, and a number of the nobility, gave Mr. 
de Voltaire a power to ſign the contract of mar- 
riage for them. This is one of the occurrences 
which reflects the greateſt honour on literature. 


While he was making preparations for this 
marriage, which has proved very happy, he en- 
joyed another ſingular ſatisfaction, by being the 
means of having a paternal eſtate reſtored to 
ſix gentlemen, who were almoſt all minors, 
which had been purchaſed by the Jeſuits at an 
under rate. But it is neceſſary to give the par- 
ticulars of the affair from the beginning.—It is 
the more intereſting, as it began before the fu- 
mous bankruptcy of the Jeſuit Lavalette and 
Company, and in a manner was the firſt ſignal 
of the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits in France, 


There were ſix brothers of the ancient and 
noble family of Deprez de Craſſi, in the Pays 
de Gex, on the borders of Swiſſerland, and all 
in the King's ſervice. One of them, who was 
a Captain in the regiment of Deux-Ponts, in 
converſation with his neighbour, Mr. de Vol- 
taire, gave him an account of the ſad condition 
of the family eſtate; told him it was of conſi- 
derable value, and might prove a reſource to 
them, but had been a long time mortgaged to 
ſome people in Geneva. 5 
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'The Jeſuits had purchaſed ſome lands adjoin- 
ing to this eſtate, in a place called Ornex, worth 
about two thouſand crowns a'year. They want- 
ed to have the eſtate of the Meſſrs. de Craſſi, 
joined to their domain. The ſuperior of the 
Jeſuits, whoſe real name was Feſſe, which he 
changed to Feſſi, ſettled matters with the Gene- 
van creditors, ſo as to purchaſe the lands. He 
procured leave of the Council, and was upon 
the point of getting it confirmed at Dijon. He 
was told that there were minors, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the leave of the Council, might recover 
their rights; but he anſwered that the Jeſuits 
run no riſk, for the Meſſrs. de Craſſi never 
could be able to pay the money which was re- 
quiſite for them to get poſſeſſion of the paternal 
eſtate. 


Mr. de Voltaire was ſcarcely infortned of the 
extraordinary method that Father Feſſe was 
taking to ſerve the company of Jeſuits, when he 
inſtantly went to the Clerk of the Precin& of 
Gex, and depoſited a ſufficient ſum in his hands, 
to anſwer the claims of the original creditors, ſo 
that the family of de Crafſi might recover their 
right. 'The Jeſuits were obliged to deſiſt ;— 
the family were put in poſſeſſion of the eſtate 
by a decree of the Parliament of Dijon, and 
enjoy it at preſent. 


The beſt of the whole affair 18, that in ä lit- 
tle time after, when France was delivered from 


the Reverend Jeſuits, theſe very gentlemen, whoſe 


property the good Fathers were deſirous of ſeiz- 
ing, purchaſed the lands of the Jeſuits, which 
were contiguous to them. Mr. de Voltaire, who 

had 
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had always combated the Jeſuits and Atheiſts, 
wrote upon the occaſion that we muſt acknow- 
ledge a Providence. 


Certainly it was neither hatred againſt Fa- 


ther Feſſe, nor a deſite of mortifying the Jeſu- 
its that engaged him in this affair, for ſince the 
ſuppreſſion of that ſociety, he has taken a Jeſuit 
into his houſe, and numbers have written to him 
to beg he would likewiſe receive them. But 
ſome tempers have been found among the Ex- 
Jeſuits, of a more unjuſt and uncomplying caſt. 
Two of them, Patouillet and Nonnote, have 
made money by writing libels againſt him, and 
according to cuſtom have not failed to call the 
Catholic religion to their aſſiſtance. One Non- 
note particularly ſignalized himſelf by writing 
half a dozen volumes, in which he has laviſhed 
more zeal than knowledge, and more abuſe than 
zeal. Mr. Damillaville, one of the beſt aſſiſt- 
ants in the Encyclopedie, has condeſcended to 
confute him, as Paſquier formerly ſtooped to 
check the abſurd infolence of the Jeſuit Gar- 
raſſe. : * +99) oil 18 S171 012. 


But here follows, the moſt, ſingular and fatal 
adventure that has happened for a long time, 
and at the ſame time the moſt honourable for 
the King, his Council, and the Gentlemen of 
the Court of Requeſts. Who would have ſuſ- 
pected that the firſt ſtep towards clearing up 
the innocence of the celebrated family of Calas, 
ſhould have originated in the ice of Mont - Jura, 


and the borders of Swiſſerland ?* Donat Calas, a 


boy of fifteen years of age, and the youngeſt 


ſon of the unfortunate Calas, was apprentice to 


a merchant at Niſmes, when he heard of the 
dreadful puniſhment by which ſeven, unfortu- 
| E nately 
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nately prejudiced Judges of Toulouſe, had put 
his worthy, father to death. 


The popular outcry againſt this family was 
ſo violent in Languedoc, that every body ex- 
peQed to ſte the children of Calas broke upon 
the wheel, and the mother burnt alive. Even 
the Attorney General expected it. So weak, it 
is ſaid, had been the defence made by this inno- 
cent family, oppreſſed by misfortunes, and ter- 
rified at the ſight of lighted piles, wheels, and 
racks. 


Young Donat Calas was made to dread ſhar- 
ing the fate of the reſt of his family, and was 
adviſed to fly into Swiſſerland: he came and 
found Mr. de Voltaire, who at firſt could only 
pity and relieve him, without daring to judge 
of the ſentence pronounced againſt the father, 
mother, and brothers. 


Soon after, one of the brothers, who was 
only baniſhed, likewiſe came and threw himſelf 
into the arms of Mr. de Voltaire, who for 
more than a month took every poſſible precau- 
tion to be aſſured of the innocence of the fami- 
ly. But, when he was once convinced, he 
thought himſelf obliged in conſcience to employ 
his friends, his purſe, his pen, and his credit, 
to repair the fatal miſtake of the ſeven Judges 
of Toulouſe, and to have the proceedings reviſ- 
ed by the King's Council. This reviſion laſted 
three years, and it is well known what honour 
Meſſrs. de Croſne and Bacquancourt acquired 
by reporting this memorable cauſe. Fifty maſ- 
ters of the Court of Requeſts — 2 
clar 
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clared the whole family of Calas innocent, and 
recommended them to the benevolent juſtice of 
his Majeſty. The Duke de Choiſeul, who ne- 
ver lets ſlip. an opportunity of ſignalizing the 
greatneſs, of his character, not only aſſiſted this 
unfortunate family with money, but obtained 


for them a gratuity-of thirty-ſix thouſand livres 
from the King. 


On the gth of March, 1765, the Arret was 
ſigned "which | ſtified the family of Calas and 
changed their fate, The gth of March was the 
very day on which the innocent and virtuous fa- 
ther of that family had been executed. All Pa- 
ris ran in crowds to ſee them come out of priſon, 
and clapped their hands for joy while the tears 
ſtreamed from their eyes. "The whole of that 
family have been warmly attached to Mr. de 
Voltaire ever ſince, who thinks himſelf honour- 
ed by continuing their friend. 


It was remarked at that time, that there was 
not in France a fingle perſon who did not re- 
joice at this deciſion, except the abovementi- 
oned Freron, author of. an obſcure periodical 
pamphlet, entitled Letters to the Counteſs, and 
afterwards The Literary Year. This fellow, in 
his ridiculous productions, dared to throw out 
ſome doubts of the innocence of thoſe whom the 


King, his whole Council, and the public, had 
amply juſtified. 


Several worthy men engaged Mr. de Voltaire 
at that time to write his treatiſe upon tolerati- 
on, which is eſteemed one of his beſt works in 
proſe, and is become the catechiſm of all who 
have either good ſenſe or moderation. 
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About the fame time the Empreſs Catherine 
the Second, whoſe name will be immortal, was 
iving a code of laws to her empire, which eon- 
tains a fifth part of the globe ; and the firſt'of 
her laws was to eſtabliſh 'hiverſat toleration, 


„oom 17 ,{10TVE. 4 

It was Ae fate of ous ce 2 beidew 
of Swiſſerland, to vindicate the innocence ot 
thoſe who were accuſed and condemned in 
France. T he ſituation of bis retreat between 
France, Swiſſerland, Geneva, und Savoy, at- 
tracted to him more than one unfortunate perſon. 
The whole family of Sirven en condemned to death 
in 2 village near eine by a ſet of ignorant 
and cruel judges, fled for Melter to his eſtate. 
Though he was engaged eight years in procuring 
juſtice to be done them, he was never diſheart- 


ened, and at laſt he ſucceeded. 


We think it is of importance to 8 FI 
one Trinquet, a country Judge, King's Attor- 
ney in the juriſdiction where the family of Sirven 
were condemned, gave his ſentence in the fol- 
lowing terms. In the name of the King, I require 
that * Sirven, and N. his wife, duly arraigned 


and convicted of having flrangled and drowned 


their daughter, be baniſhed the Pariſh. Nothing 
can better ſhew the effects which the ſale of Jugh- 
cial offices can have in a country. 


Since it was the will of his kind ſtars, to uſe 
an expreſſion pf bis on, that he ſhould be the 
pleader of caufes already loſt, it was likewiſe their 
will that he ſhould reſcue from the flames a wo- 
man of St. Omers, called Montbailly, who had 
been condemned to be burnt alive by the tri- 


bunal of Arras, They waited only for the wo- 
man's. 
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man's being delivered to carry her to the place 
of execution : her huſband had already expired 
upon the wheel. What were theſe two victims? 
Two eminent examples of conjugal and parental 
love; two virtuous people in poverty, I his in- 
nocent and gelpe dalle couple had been accuſed 
of parricide, and condemned upon proofs which 
would have appeared ridiculous. even to thoſe 
Judges who condemned the family of Calas. 
Mr. de Voltaire was ſo fortunate as to procure 
an order from the Chancellor, Maupeou for a 
reviſal of the proceedings. The woman was 
declared innocent; the huſband”s reputation re- 
ſtored ;—miſerable reſtoration unattended with 
either ſatisfaction or recompence | In what a 
dreadful ſtate is criminal juriſprudence with us! 
What an infernal train of horrid aſſaſſinations 
from the time the Templars were butchered, to 
the death of the Chevalier de la Barre! We 
think we are reading the hiſtory of ſavage natt- 
ons ;—we ſhudder for an inſtant, and then ſet 
out for the Opera. 


The city of Geneva was immerſed in troubles 
which had been increaſing from the year 1763. 
Theſe d.ſturbances determined Mr. de Voltaire 
to give up his houſe of Delices to Meflrs. Tron- 
chin, and to reſide conſtantly at the caſtle of 
Ferney, which he had entirely rebuilt, and or- 
namented with gardens laid out with agreeable 
ſimplicity. 


The quarrel at Geneva, roſe to ſuch a pitch, 
that on the 15th of February, 17570, the one 
party fired upon the other; ſome people were 
killed, and a number of tradeſmen with their 
families, came and begged an aſylum with Mr, 
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de Voltaire, which he immediately granted. 

He received ſome of them into his caſtle, and 
in a few years had fifty bouſes of hewn ſtone 
built for the reſt: fo tat the village of Ferney, 
which at the time of his purchaſe, was only a 
wretched hamlet tenanted by forty nine miferable 
peaſants, devoured by poverty, difeaſe and tax- 
gatherers; very foon became a delightful place, 
inhabited by twelve hundred people, comfort- 
ably ſituated, and ſuccefsfully employed for 
themſelves and the nation. The Duke de Choi- 
ſeul protected this infant colony with all his 


power, fo that they were ſoon in a fituation to 
eſtabliſh a conſiderable trade. 


One thing worthy of attention is, that though 
this colony was compoſed of. Roman Catholics 


and Proteſtants, it would have been impoſſible. 


to diſcover that there were two different religi- 
ons in Ferney. We have ſeen the wives of the 
Swifs and Genevans, with their own hands, 
prepare three repoſoirs “ for the hoſt, againſt the 
proceſſion at the feſtival of the holy ſacrament, 
They aſſiſted at the ceremony with the deepeſt 
reverence, and Mr. Hugonet, the new Clergy- 
man of Ferney, a man of a tolerating generous 
ſpirit, took an opportunity of thanking them in 
his diſcourſe. When a Catholic was ſick, the 
Proteſtants went to nufſe him, and they met the 
like aſſiſtance, when they had occafion for it. 


This was the effect of thoſe principles of hu- 
manity, which M. de Voltaire had recommend- 
ed 


* Repoſoir is an altar ſet up in the ſtreets for the 
Corpus Chriſti proceſſion. 
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ed in all his works; but more particularly in his 
Treatiſe on Toleration. He always — that we 
were all brothers, and it was from facts that he 
reaſoned. The Guyons, the Nonottes, the Pa- 
touillets, the Paulians, and other zealots, bitterly 
reproached him with it : but it was becauſe they 
were not his brethren. 


Behold this inſcription, DO Erexit, upon 
the church I have built, ſaid he, to thoſe tra- 
vellers who came to viſit him. Itisto God, the 
common father of all men. Perhaps it is the 
only church we have, which is dedicated to God 


alone. 


More than one ſovereign Prince may be reck- 
oned among the number of ſtrangers, that came 
in crouds to viſit Ferney. Several of them, 
whoſe letters are in our hands, honoured him 
with a conſtant correſpondence: the moſt unin- 
terrupted, was that of the King of Pruſſia, and 
his ſiſter Madame Wilhelmina Margravine, of 
Bareith. 


The moſt intereſting period of this corre- 
ſpondence, was that which paſſed between the 
battle of Kolin, (on the 18th of June, 1757) 
when the King of Pruſſia was defeated, and the 
affair of Rotbach, where he was victorious, on 
the 5th of the following November: a rare in- 
ſtance of a correſpondence being kept up between 
a ſimple man of letters, and a royal family of 
heroes; of which the following memorable let- 
ter is a very eminent proof. 


LE T- 
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its. "ihe hte I 


From her Royal Highneſs the Prince of Bareith, 


of the ach of September, 1757. 


I was ſenſibly affected with your letter; 


and yours to the King, addreffed to my care, 
had the ſame effect upon him. I hope you 
will be pleaſed with that part of his anſwer, 
which concerns you; but you will be as little 
ſatisHed' with his reſolutions, as Iam. 1 
flattered myſelf with the hope that your re- 
flections would have made ſome impreſſion 
upon his mind, but by the incloſed note, 
you will ſee the contrary. If his fate proves 
unfortunate, nothing remains for me but 
to follow it. I never prided myſelf on 
being a philoſopher, but I have done my 
endeavour to become one. "The little pro- 
greſs I have made, has taught me to deſpiſe 
riches and grandeur; but I have found no- 
thing in philoſophy, which can heal the 
wounds of the heart, except it be the getting 
rid of all ills, by ceaſing to live. My 


ſituation is worſe than death. I ſee the great- 


eſt. man of the age, my friend and brother, 
in the moſt dreadful extremity. I ſee my 
whole family expoſed to perils and dangers ; 
my country torn to pieces by mercileſs 
enemies : the country where I am at preſent, 
perhaps threatened with fimilar misfortunes. 
I wiſh to heaven that theſe evils which I 
now mention to you, were to fall upon me 


alone—lI would ſuffer with ſteadineſs. 


- 


C «© Pardon 


66 
cc 
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« Pardon this detail; but the ſhare you take 
in whatever regards me, engages me to open 
my heart to yon. Alas! even hope is almoſt 
baniſhed. Fortune when ſhe changes, is as 
conſtant in her perſecutions, as ſhe was in 
her favours. Hiſtory is full of theſe ex- 
amples, but I have never ſeen a ſituation 
like to ours, nor fo cruel or inhuman a war, 
carried on among civilized nations. If you 
knew the ſituation of Germany and Pruſſia, 
it would draw tears from your eyes. The 
cruelties which the Ruſſians commit in 
Pruſſia, make nature ſhudder. How hap- 
py are you in your hermitage, reſting under 
the ſhade of your laurels, where you may 
deliberately philoſophiſe upon the miſconduct 
of men I with you all poſſible happineſs 
there. 


If fortune ſhould ſmile again, you may 
depend upon my acknowledgments. I ſhall 
never forget the proofs of attachment which 
you may have given me ; my ſenſibility ſhall 
be my pledge; I am never a friend by halves, 
and I ſhall always be truly one to brother 


Voltaire. 


WILHELMINA. 


c Preſent many compliments to Madame 


% Denis. I entreat you continue to write to 


«c 


the King.” 


We may ſee by this affecting and well-written 


letter, what an excellent heart the Margravine 
of Bareith had, and how' well ſhe deſerved the 


E 5 encomium 
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encomium beſtowed upon her by Mr. de Vol- 
taire, in an ode lamenting her death, which was 
printed with his other works. But what may 
be chiefly obſerved is, the dreadful misfortunes 
which wars, undertaken upon flight pretences 
by Kings, bring upon the public ; they likewiſe 
may ſee to what they expoſe themſelves, and 
how unhappy they are in being the cauſe of mi- 
ſery to whole nations. | 


Then, and during the whole time of that fa- 
tal war, the Recluſe of Ferney gave every poſ- 
ſible proof of his attachment to the Margra- 
vine; of his zeal for the King, her brother, 
and of his love of peace. He engaged Cardinal 
Tencin, who had at that time retired to Ly- 
ons, to commence a correſpondence with the 
Margravine, in order to bring about the wiſh'd- 
for peace. The letters both of the Princeſs 
and the Cardinal paſſed by way of Geneva, a 
neutral ſtate, and through the hands of Mr. de 
Voltaire. : 


After all the misfortunes conſequent of the 
King of Pruſſia's defeat at Kolin, the reſolution 
taken by that Monarch, to march towards Sax- 
ony, near Merſbourg, and confront the com- 
bined armies of France and Auſtria, that were 

greatly ſuperior in numbers, while Marechal de 
Richelieu was at no great diſtance with a victo- 
rious army, will be looked upon as a very fin- 
gular epoch. That Monarch, in the midſt of 
all his misfortunes, had ſo much preſence of 
mind, and was ſufficiently maſter of his ideas to 
make his will in verſe. In writing it he did not 
conceal his misfortunes, but he ſpoke of them 


like a philoſopher, and looked upon death with 
a calm 
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a calm and ſteady eye. We have this piece, 
which is a matchleſs monument, written en- 
tirely by his own hand. 


We have a ſtill more heroic monument of 
this Royal Philoſopher 3— it is a letter to Mr. 
de Voltaire of the gth of Auguſt, twenty-five 
days before his victory at Roſbach. 


« Je ſuis homme, il ſuffit, & ne pour la ſouffrance ; 
* Aux rigueurs du deſtin oppoſe ma conſtance. 


Enough—l'm man, and therefore born to woes, 
To rig*rous fate my firmneſs F oppoſe. 


“ But though theſe be my ſentiments, I am 
* far from condemning Cato and Otho.— There 
«© was not a ſingle glorious moment in the life 
* of the latter, but that which concluded it. 


Voltaire dans ſons hermitage 
« Peut &adonner en paix à la vertu du ſage 
Dont Platon nous traga la loi: 
* Pour moi, menace du naufrage, 
1 Je dois en affronter Porage 
«« Penſer, vivre & mourir en Roi.“ 


Voltaire in ſweet retirement laid, 

Beneath his fav'rite Ferney's ſhade, 
May practice Plato's ſacred lore ; 

For me, embark'd on ſtormy ſeas, 

No ſuccour nigh, no fav'ring breeze, 
My ſhip far diſtant driven from ſhore. 


Though fiercely tumbling wave on wave, 
My ſhatter'd ſides the tempeſts lave, | 
And round my head the wild winds fing ; 
Yet muſt I meet their fierceſt hate, 
Proſp'rous, or adverſe be my fate, 
Think, live, die, as becomes a King. 
Nothing 
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Nothing can be finer or more noble than theſe 
laſt verſes. Corneille, in his beſt days, could 
not have written any thing better: and when a 
battle 1s gained after ſuch verſes, the ſublime 
can reach no higher. 


Cardinal Tencin, as may be ſeen by his let- 
ters, always continued his ſecret negotiations for 
peace, though fruitleſsly. It was the Duke de 
Choiſeul who at laſt began this great and neceſ- 
ſary work, which the Duke de Praſlin com- 
pleated; a moſt important ſervice. done to 
France, already ruined and impoveriſhed. 


France was in ſo deplorable a ſituation, that 
of all the Miniſters of the Finances, who rapid- 
ly ſucceeded one another during the twelve 
years of peace, which followed this fatal war, 
there was not one, that with the beſt inclination 
and the moſt laborious aſſiduity, could even 
palliate the wounds of the ſtate. Such was the 
want of money, that a Comptroller general was 
obliged, on a preſſing occaſion, to ſeize all the 
caſh which the citizens had depoſited in the 
hands of Mr. Magan, the King's Banker. 'Two 
hundred thouſand livres were taken from our 
Recluſe. It was an enormous loſs, but, like a true 
Frenchman, he comforted himſelf by the follow- 
ing madrigal, which he compoſed ex tempore upon 
receiving the news of his misfortnne. 


Au tems de la grandeur Romaine 
Horace diſait a Mecene 
Quand ceſſerez vous de donner? 
Chez le Welche on n'eſt pas fi tend re. 
Je dois dire mais ſans douleur 
A Monſeigneur le Controleur, 
Quand ceſſerez vous de me prendre? 
When 
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When Rome the world in triumph led, 
Thus to Mecenas Horace ſaid, 
When will you ceaſe to give? 
But the good Welch with whom I live, 
I vow are of a different make, 
I ought to ſay, but without choler, 
An't pleaſe you my good Lord Comptroller, 
en will you ceaſe to take? 


They did not ſtop here. The Duke de Choi- 
ſeul cauſed a magnificent harbour to be built at 
Verſey, upon the Leman Lake, commonly call- 
ed the Lake of Geneva, and having a frigate 
built there, it was ſeized in a port of Savoy 
near the famous Ripaille, by ſome people of Sa- 
voy, who were creditors of the undertakers. 
Mr. de Voltaire immediately redeemed this 
royal veſſel with money out of his own pocket, 
but has neyer been able to recover it from go- 
vernment, for the Duke de Choiſeul loſt all his 
employments at that time, and retired to his 
ſeat at Chanteloup, not only regretted by his 
friends but by all the people in France, who ad- 
mired his benevolent diſpoſition, the nobleneſs 
of his foul, and did juſtice to his ſuperior abili- 
lities. | 


Our recluſe was tenderly attached to that No- 
bleman by all the ties of gratitude. There was 
no kind of favour which the Duke de Choiſeul 
did not readily grant on his recommendation, 
He made Mr. de la Houliere, nephew of Mr. 
de Voltaire, a Brigadier in the army. Penſions, 
rewards, commiſſions, croſſes of St. Louis, 
were given as ſoon as aſked. 


Nothing 


- 
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Nothing could be more affecting to the man 
who had been ſo much obliged by him, who had 
juſt eſtabliſhed a colony of artiſts and manufactu- 
rers under his auſpices. The Colony had begun 
to be employed very ſucceſsfully for Spain, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Italy, and upon this occa- 
ſion he thought they would have been ruined ; 
but they were able to ſupport themſelves. The 
Empreſs of Ruſſia alone, and in the very heat 
of the war againſt the Turks, bought watches 
at Ferney to the amount of fifty thouſand livres. 
There is no end to our aſtoniſhment, when we 
ſee this Princeſs at the ſame time laying out a 
million of livres in France and Holland for pic- 
tures, and ſome millions for jewels. 


She made a preſent to Mr. Diderot of fifty 
thouſand livres, and with ſuch a pleaſing delicacy 
as greatly heightened the value of the preſent. 
She offered to commit, the principal care of her 
ſon's education to Mr. d*Alembert, with a ſala- 
ry of ſixty thouſand livres: but neither the 
ſtate of health, nor the philoſophic turn of Mr. 
&Alembert, permitted him to accept an employ- 
ment at Peterſburg which was equal to what 
the Duke de la Vaugion enjoyed at Verſailles. 
She ſent Prince Kouſlouſey to preſent Mr. de Vol- 
taire with ſome valuable furs, and a box turned 
with her own bands, ornamented with her pic- 
ture and twenty diamonds. It looks like the 
hiſtory of Aboulcaſſem in the Arabian Nights. 


Mr. de Voltaire told her that ſhe had certain- 
iy taken all Muſtapha's treaſures in one of her 
victories. She replied, ** That with œconomy 
we are always rich, and that in this great war = 

would 
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would neither feel the want of men or money.” And 
ſhe has ſhewn it. | | 


In the mean time Mr. Pigal, the famous Sta- 
tuary, was employed at Paris in making a ſtatute 
of our Recluſe at Ferney. This compliment was 
firſt propoſed in the year 170 by a foreign Lady, 
to ſome truly learned men, to make him amends 
for all the inſipid libels and ridiculous calumnies 
which fanaticiſm and ignorance had heaped upon 
him. It was Madame Neker, the wite of the 
Reſident from Geneva, who firſt conceived this 
project. She was a woman of a highly cultiva- 
ted underſtanding, and if poſhble, her worth 
was even ſuperior to her genius. Her idea was 
eagerly catched at by all her viſitants, upon con- 
dition that none but men of letters ſhould be 
ſubſcribers to the undertaking. 


The King of Pruſſia, as a man of letters, to 
which title and to that of genius ſurely no man 
has a better claim, wrote to the celebrated Mr. 
d'Alembert, and expreſſed his deſire to be among 
the firſt to fubſcribe. His letter of the 28th of 
July, 1770, 1s lodged in the archieves of the 
Academy. | 


The handſomeſt monument of Voltaire 
* 1s that which he hath erected himſelf, in his 
* works. They will laſt longer than the dome 
© of St. Peter's, the Louvre, and all thoſe 
* buildings which vanity has conſecrated to 
eternity. When the French language ſhall be 
no more ſpoken, Voltaire will be tranſlated 
into the language which ſhall next ſucceed. 
* In the mean time, while I am filled with the 

| „ pleaſure 
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&«& pleaſure which his productions, ſo various, 
“ and each ſo perfect in its kind, have given 
“ me, I cannot, without ingratitude, reject 
* the propoſal which you have made to me, of 
& contributing to the monument which is to 
ce be erected for him as a proof of public gra- 
ce titude. You have only to let me know what 
& is expected from me;—1 will refuſe nothing 
* for a ſtatue which does more honour to the 
„ men of letters who erect it, than it poſſibly 
*'can to Voltaire. It will be ſaid, that in the 
© ſeventeenth century, while ſo many men of 
letters were tearing one another in pieces 
* through envy, there were ſome found fo 
truly noble and generous, as to do juſtice to 
* a man whoſe genius and talents were ſuperior 
to every age; — that we deſerved to poſſeſs 
Voltaire: and our lateſt poſterity will 
* envy us that ſingular advantage. The diſ- 
* tinguiſhing celebrated men, and doing juſ- 
*© tice to their merit, is the way to encourage 
** ſuperior talents. It is the only recompence 
* of worthy minds, and is juſtly due to thoſe 
* who cultivate letters i in an eminent degree. 
* They procure the pleaſures of the mind, 
“ which are more laſting than thoſe of the bo- 
*© dy ;—they ſoften the moſt ſavage manners; 
* —they ſpread Charms over the whole courſe 
of life z they render our exiſtence more 
** ſupportable, and death leſs terrible. Con- 
** tinue then, Gentlemen, to protect and cele- 
ee brate all thoſe in France who apply to, and 
are ſo happy as to ſucceed in, theſe purſuits. 
*© It will be the greateſt honour you can poſſi- 


„ bly do your nation. | 
| FREDERIC.' 
'The 
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The King of Pruſſia did more: he cauſed a 
Statue of his old ſervant to be made in his fine 
porcelain, and ſent it to him with the word Im- 
mortail, inſcribed upon the pedeſtal. Mr. de 
Voltaire wrote under ift. 


Vous Etes g&nereux. Vos bontes ſouveraines 
Me font de trop nobles preſens. ' 

Vous me donnez ſur mes vieux ans 

Une terre dans vos domaines. 


You're generous. Your royal bounty deigns 
To croud too noble preſents on the palt ; 
Worn out with age, and breathing now my laſt, 
You grant me an eſtate in your domains. 


Mr. Pigal undertook: to execute the Statue 
in France with the zeal of one artiſt who wiſhed 
to immortalize another. This adventure, which 
was ſingular at that time, will very ſoon become 
common. The ereQing the ſtatues, or at leaſt 
the buſts of Artiſts, will become the faſhion, 
like calling out from the pit The Author, the 
Author, But he to whom this honour was done, 
plainly foreſaw that his enemies would be only 
the more exaſperated. He wrote what fol- 
lows to Mr. Pigal, in a ſtile perhaps too bur» 
leſque. | 


Monſieur Pigal, votre ſtatue, - 
Me fait mille fois trop d'honneur. 
Jean Jaques a dit avec candeur 
Que c'eſt a lui que'lle etait due. 
Quand votre cifean $evertue 
A ſculpter votre ſerviteur, 
Vous agacez Tefprit railleur 
De certain peuple rimailleur 
Qui depuis fi longtems me hue. 
L'ami 


* 
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L'ami Freron le barbouilleur 
D'ecrits qu'on, jette dans la rue, 
Sourdement de fa main crochue 
Mutilera votre labeur. 

Attendez que le deſtruQeur 
Qui nous conſume & qui nous tue 
Le tems, aide de mon paſteur, 
Ait d'un bras exterminateur 
Enterre ma tete chenue. 
Que feriez vous d'un pauvre auteur 
Dont la taille & le cou de grue, 
Etla mine tres-peu jouflue 
Feront rire le connaiſſeur. 


Sculptez nous quelque beautẽ nue 


De qui la chair blanche & dodue 
Seduiſe Pczil du f teur, 

Et qui dans nos ſens inſinue 

Ces doux deſirs & cette ardeur 
Dont Pigmalion le ſculpteur, 


Votre digne predeceſſeur 


Brula, ſi la fable en eſt crue. 

Son marbre eut un eſprit, un cæur; 
Jleut mieux, dit un grave auteur ; 
Car ſoudain fille devenue 

Cette fille reſta pourvue 


Des doux appas que fa pudeur 


Ne derobait point à la vue, 
Meme elle fut plus diffolue 
Que ſon pere et ſon createur, 
C'eſt un example tres-flatteur 
Il faut bien qu'on le perpetue. 


A Statue! what, and wrought by you, 
*Tis much, too much above my due. 
Candid Jean Jaques with frowning ſtare, 
Exclaims—a ſtatue for Voltaire ! 

When mine's the merit—l alone 


Ought to be grav'd in living ſtone. () 


Thus 


* Jean Jaques Rouſſeau, of Geneva, in aletter to 
the Archbiſhop of Paris, entitled Jean Jaques fo 
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Thus hurry'd on by zeal too fervent, 

When you would grace your humble ſervant ; 
You rouſe again the dormant rage, h 
Of all the rhymers of the age, | 

By whom I've long been perſecuted, 
Pelted, defam'd, and hiſs'd and hooted ; 
Freron, whoſe pamphlets you may meet, 
Choaking the kennels in each ftreet, 

With crooked claw will ſteal upon it, 

And maim your labour in a'moment, 

Have patience, wait a few ſhort hours, 

*T1l] that fell fiend which all devours, 

Time, with my pious paſtor's aid, 

In duſt my hoary head has laid. 
And after all, what can you make? 

Your credit, Sir, you raſhly ſtake ; 

An author— of a dwarfiſn ſtature, 

By much too mean in limb and feature ; 
Wich long crane neck, and cheeks fo thin, 
They'll force from Connoiſſeurs a grin. 

To pleaſe is ſtill the ſculptor's duty, 

Then carve us out ſome naked beauty, 
Whoſe fair plump charms may pleaſe our eyes, 
And take our ſenſes by ſurprize ; 

Shoot through our marrow lambent fires, _ 
Kindling thoſe raptures fierce deſires, 

With which as ancient ſtories ſhew, 
Pygmalion felt his boſom glow ? 

His marble had a ſoul, a heart, 

Still better, authors grave aſſert; 

For ſoon as life inform'd the maſs, 

No marble now—the ſprightly labs, 

As ſhe before him naked ſtood, 

Shew'd plainly ſhe was fleſh and blood ; 

Boldly 


Chriſtopher, modeſtly ſays that he is become a man of 
letters, by his contempt for them. And after begging 
Chriſtopher to read his romance of his Swiſs girl 
Eloiſe, who, while unmarried, brought forth an a- 
bortion; he concludes, page 127, that they ought to 
erect ſtatues for him, in every well regulated ſtate. 


+ + — 4 
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Boldly diſplay d her ſweeteſt charms, 
And hugg'd her makerin her arms. 

Nay with far keener ardours glow'd 

Than thoſe to which ber life e ow'd, 


Your powers are as Pygmalion's ample, | 
Thea propugate the ſweet example. 


ö 

It was not without reaſon that he ſaid, this 
unexpected honour, would ſet all the fanatic 
writers of the Pant neuf upon him. In wri- 
ting to Mr. Tiriot, he faid, all theſe gentlemen 
deſerve ſtatues much better than I de; and I confeſs 
that bere are ſome of them, whoſe effigies ought to 
be fluck up in the Greve. 

The Nonnottes, the Frerons, the Sabatiers, 
and their companions, loudly declaimed : but 
he who perſecuted him with the greateſt cruelty 
and abſurdity, was x foreign mountaineer, who 
was fitter for ſweeping chimnies, than directing 
conſciences. This very familiar gentleman wrote 
to the King of France, in the ſhle of one crown- 
ed head to another, to beg the favour of him 
to e a ſick man, of ſeventy-five years of 
age, from the houſe which he built ; from the 
lands which he had cleared, and from a hundred 
families, who derived their ſubſiſtence from 
him. The King thought the propoſal was diſ- 
honeſt and unchriſtian, and gave orders that the 
tatter Crape might be told ſo. 


Our recluſe of Ferney, being ſick and with- 
out employment, was reſolved to be revenged 
for this petty manœuvre, only by having extreme 

unction 


* Anſwering to our Grub: ſtreet, 
The Greve is the place of execution for Cri- 
minals 
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unction adminiſtered according to the cuſtom at 
that time, by way of atchievement. He acted 
as thoſe ,people, who are called Javſenjſts do at 
Paris: he had it, ſignified to his Parſon, who was 
called Gros, (an honeſt drunkard, who has ſince 
killed himſelf-by the bottle) by one of the Ver- 
gers, that the ſaid Parſon ſhould come and anoint 
him in his chamber, without fail, on the firſt of 
April. The Parſon accordingly came, and re- 
monſtrated to him the ne eh of firſt taking 
the ſacrament, and then he would give him as 
much oil as he pleaſed. The ſick man accepted 
the propoſal; the communion was brought into 
the chamber, and on the firſt of April, in the 
preſence of witneſſes, he declared before a nota- 
ry, that he forgave his ſlanderer who had endea- 
vaured to ruin him, but had not ſucceeded. The 
declaration was drawn up in. proper form. 


| After the ceremony, he. ſaid, now that I have 
had the ſatisfaction of dying like Guzman in 
Alzira, I find myſelf better. The wags at Paris 
thought the whole an April errand. 


His enemy; aftoniſhed at this adventure, did 
not value birnſelf upon following the example 
he did not forgive. He did net know what to 
do but to forge a declaration of the fick man, 
quite different from the genuine one which, had 
been made before the notary, duly examined and 
authenticated. In about fifteen days, after a cou- 
ple of Forgers digeſted a counter-proteiFon of his 
faith, but they durſt not counterteit the ſignature 
of the man, to whom they had the ſtupidity to 


aſcribe this piece of ſavoyard gibberith. * 
e 


* + 
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de Voltaire wrote the following letter upon the 
ſubje&. 


*I am not offended with thoſe people, who 


ce 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


have made me ſpeak the words of holineſs, in 
a ſtile both barbarous and impertinent; they 
could have expreſſed my true ſentiments but 
badly; they might have repeated in their 
jargon, what I have ſo frequently publiſhed 


&* in French, but they have not even expreſſed 


cc 


66 


cc 


4c 


the ſubſtance of my opinions. I agree with 
them; I join in their faith, my enlightened 
zeal ſeconds their ignorance, and I recom- 
mend myſelf to their ſavoyard prayers. I 
only beg the pious Forgers, who digeſted 
the deed of the 15th of April, to conſider 
that they ought not to counterfeit deeds, 
even in favour of the truth. The more the 
Catholic religion is true, (as all the world 
knows) there is the leſs need of telling lies 
for it. Theſe little liberties which are but 
too common, may authorize more dangerous 
impoſitions. People may very ſoon think 
they may be allowed to fabricate falſe wills, 
falſe donations, and falſe accuſations, for the 
glory of God. Moſt horrid forgeries have 
been committed on former occaſions. 


«© Some of the pretended witneſſes confeſs 


that they were ſuborned, but they were made 


to believe that they were doing good. They 


have declared, that they only told lies with 
a good intention. 13 


& All this was done no doubt with the ſame 
Charitable intentions that the recantations 
«© were 
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« were imputed to Meſſrs. de Monteſquieu, 
« dela Chalotais, de Montclar, and a number 
«© of other people. Theſe pious frauds have 
« been in faſhion about ſixteen hundred years; 
*« but when theſe good works, go the length of 
« falſehood, it is riſking a great deal in this 
« world, in expectation of the kingdom of 
% Heaven.” | | 


While theſe people were employed in melan- 
choly miſchief, our recluſe continued chearfully 
to do the little good in his power, and to fortify 
the moſt ſerious truths by ſallies of humour. 


He confeſſed that he carried his raillery too 
great lengths againſt ſome of his enemies.* I 
was wrong, ſaid he in one of his letters, but hav- 
ing been attacked by theſe gentlemen for forty 
years, I have loſt my patience theſe ten 
years. 


The revolution which took place in all the 
parliaments of the kingdom, in the year 1771, 
could not fail to affect him, for he had two ne- 
phews, one of whom quitted, when the other 
entered the parliament of Paris. They were 
both men of diſtinguiſhed merit and incorrupti- 
ble probity, but engaged in oppoſite parties. 
He continued to love them both equally, and to 
preſerve the ſame regard for them, but he loud- 
ly declared for the abolition of that venality, 
againſt which we have quoted the energetic ex- 
preſſions of the Marquis d' Argenſon. He great- 
ly admired the ſcheme of doing juſtice gratuit- 
ouſly, like St. Louis; but chiefly he wrote in 
favour of unfortunate clients, who for four cen- 

F 2 | turies 
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turies had been obliged to come a hundred and 
fifty leagues from their homes to compleat their 


ruin in the capital, by loſing, or even by gain- 


ing their, cauſes. He always manifeſted theſe 
ſentiments in his writings,, and was ſteady in his 
principles without paying court to any one. 


Though he was at that time ſeventy-eight 
ears of age, in one year he entirely new-writ 
the Sophonſba of Mairet, and compoſed the tra- 
gedy + the Laws of Minos. He did not look 
upon theſe productions, which he wrote in haſte 
for the Theatre, in his own Caſtle, as good 
pieces. The connoiſſeurs do not find much fault 
with the Laws of Minos ; but it muſt be owned, 
that thoſe dramatic works. which have never ap- 
peared on the ſtage, or that have not continued 
to be played for a conſiderable time, ſerve no 
other purpoſe but to ſwell the heap of pamphlets 
with which Europe 1s overloaded;—like thoſe 
pictures and prints, which if not received into 
the collections of the curious, remain as if they 
had never exiſted. 4 


In the year, 1774, he had a ſingular oppor- 
tunity of employing that ſame zeal which he 


had the good fortune to diſplay in the fatal ca- 
taſtrophe of the families of Calas and Sirven. 


He was informed that there was a young 


French gentleman of modeſt merit, and ſingular 


good ſenſe, in the King of Pruſſia's army, at 


Weſel. This young gentleman was only a vo- 


lunteer, and had been condemned at Abbeville, 
with the Chevalier de la Barre, to ſuffer the 


puniſhment of parricides, for not kneeling in 
time 
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time of rain before a proceſſion of Capuchins, 
who had paſſed about fifty or ſixty paces from 
them. Di: 01-2297 7071 4 2053075 


To this accuſation was added, that of having 
ſung a rakiſh ſong of a hundred years old, and 
repeating Piron's Ode to Priapus. This Ode of 
Piron's was a lewd flight of a young man, and 
looked upon as ſuch a venial treſpaſs, that the 
King of France, Louis XV. hearing that the 
author was poor, gave him a penſion out of his 
privy purſe. Thus he who compoſed the piece 
was rewarded by a good King, while they who 
repeated it, were condemned to ſuffer the moſt 
dreadful puniſhment, by ſome inhuman- mon- 
ſters of a village. 


Three Judges of Abbeville conducted the 
proſecution, and the ſentence was as follows: 
Tnat the Chevalier de le Barre, and his young 


friend, (of whom we have been ſpeaking) ſhould. 


be put to the torture ordinary and extraordinary, 
their hands be cut off, their tongues torn 'out 
with pincers, and their bodies burnt alive, 


Of three judges who gave this ſentence, two 
of them were abſolutely incompetent. One of 
them for being the declared enemy of the young 
people's parents; the other, becauſe having for- 
merly got himſelf admitted Counſellor, he had 
ſince purchaſed and exerciſed the buſineſs of At- 
torney in Abbeville ; that his principal employ 
ment was that of a dealer in bullocks and hogs ;-- 
he had been condemned by the Conſuls of Abbe- 
ville, and the court of Aides had afterwards 
declared him incapable of holding any munici- 
pal employment in the kingdom. 


'The 
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The third judge, intimidated by the two o- 
thers, had the weakneſs, to ſubſcribe to their 
ſentence, which was followed by the moſt poig- 
nant and fruitleſs remorſe. 


'T 0 the ſonpchoit and aſtoniſhment of all Eu- 
rope, that ſtill ſhudders with horror at the deed, 
the Chevalier de la Barre was executed: his 
friend was ontlawed, having been in a foreign 
country before 'the beginning of the proſecution. 


This Tentence fo execrable, and at the ſame 
time ſo abſurd, which is an eternal diſgrace to 
France, was moth more tb be'condemned than 
that by which the innocent Calas was broke upon 
the wheel ; for the judges of Calas were guilty 
of no other fault than that of deceiving them- 
ſelves, while the crime of the Abbeville Judges, 
was their being monſters of cruelty with their 
eyes open. They condemned two youths to 
ſuffer as cruel a death as Ravillac and Damiens, 
for a levity which only deſerved a week's impri- 
ſonment, It may be ſaid that, ſince the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew, nothing ſo dreadful has hap- 
pened, It 1s melancholy to relate ſuch an in- 
ſtance of brutal ferocity as is not to be met with 
among the moſt ſavage people, but truth obliges 
us to it. What is chiefly to be obſerved is, that 
theſe horrid acts have been committed for the 
ſake of religion, at a time when 'the greateſt 
luxury, effeminacy, wars n, "Giffifation, 
prevailed. 


Mr. de Voltaire having been infor that 
the other young perſon, a victim of the moſt 


deteſtable fanaticiſm that ever polluted the earth, 
was 
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was in one of the King of Pruſſia's regiments, 
he acquainted that Monarch of it, who imme- 
diately had the generoſity to make him an officer. 
The King of Pruſſia enquired particularly about 
the young gentleman ; he found that he hadlearnt 
the art of drawing and deſign without the help 
of a maſter ; that he was prudent, ſenſible, and 
virtuous; and that the whole of his conduct 
gave the lie to his pretended Judges of Abbeville. 
The King called him near his perſon, gave him 
a company, appointed him an engineer, and 
honoured him with a penſion, and thus by his 
benevolence, wiped. away the crimes committed 
by folly and barbarity. He wrote in the moſt 
affecting terms to Mr. de Voltaire to acquaint 
him with what he had done for this truly valua- 
ble and unfortunate young ſoldier. We have 
all been witneſſes of this horrid affair, ſo diſho- 


nourable for France, and ſo noble for a royal 


philoſopher, This great example will inform 
mankind, but will it correct them? bi 


Immediately after this, our old man renewed 
his frozen age, in order to take advantage of 
the patriotic views of a new Miniſter, who was 
the firſt in France that ſet out with being the 
father of the people. The eſtate which Mr. de 
Voltaire had choſen in the Pays de Gex, was a 
ſtripe of land about five or ſix leagues in length 
and about two in breadth, between Mount Jira, 
the lake of Geneva, the Alps, and Swiſſerland. 
This country was plagued with about fourſcore 
Sbirri & of the revenue, who diſgraced their em- 

F 2 plwoyment, 

* The Sir; are the officers of the Inquiſition, 
and Voltaire uſes this term to expreſs the rapacious 
cruelty of the Tax-gatherers in France. 
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ployment, and, unknown to their maſters, tor- 
mented the poor people. The country was in 
the moſt dreadful miſery, but he was ſo happy 
as to obtain a compoſition from this benevolent 
Miniſter, by which this ſolitude (we dare not ſay 
province) was delivered from all vexation; they 
became free and happy. After this, ſaid he, I 
ovght to die, for I can riſe no higher. 


However he did not die at that time, but his 
noble rival and illuſtrious adverſary Freren died; 
and a very droll affair happened upon the occaſi- 
on. Mr. de Voltaire received an invitation from 
Paris to be preſent at the funeral of this poor 
devil. A female, who was apparently one of 
the family, wrote an anonymous letter to him, 
which is in our hands, propoſing, in the moſt 
ſerious manner, that he ſhould procure a huſband 
forthe daughter of Freron, as he had done for 
the deſcendant of Corneille. She conjured him 
in the moſt preſſing terms, and informed him, 
that he might addreſs the Parſon of the Magdalen 
at Paris, for that purpoſe. Mr. de Voltaire told 
us, that if Freron had written the Cid, Cinna, 
and Polyeuctes, he would have immediately 
complied. | 


The letters which he received were not all 
anonymous. There was a Mr. Clement, a Ser- 
vitor, in a college of Dijon, who ſet himſelf 
up for a maſter in the art of reaſoning, and in the 
art of writing, that came to Paris to live by a 
trade which may be carried on without having 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip; —he turned /:beller. 


The Abbe Voiſenon wrote upon the occaſion, 
Zoilus 
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Zoilus genuit Mevium, Mevius genuit Giot des 
Fontaines, Giot autem genuit Freren, Freren autem 
enuit Clement,“ and thus great families degene- 
rate. This Mr. Clement had attacked the Mar- 
quis de St. Lambert, Mr. de Lille, and ſeveral 
other Members of the Academy, with a violence 
which the moſt irritated client could not have 
employed, if his whole fortune had been at ſtake. 
And for what was all this? for ſome verſes indeed. 
It was like the learned DoQtor in Moliere, who 
foamed at the mouth with rage, becauſe a man 
had, in his hearing, ſaid, the form of a hat, and 
not the figure of a hat. Here follow ſome lines 
which Mr. de Voltaire wrote to the Abbe Voi- 
ſenon. © | | 


I eſt bien vrai que Von m'annonce 
« Leslettres de maitre Clement. 

„IIa beau m'Ecrire ſouvent, 

„Il n'obtiendra point de reponſe. 

«« Je ne ſerai pas aſlez ſot 

Pour m'embarquer dans ces querel les. 
«« Sj c'eut ẽté Clement Marot 

I] aurait eu de mes nouvelles. 


Clement, *tis true, has often writ, 
But not a line ſhall he receive; 

I ſurely ſhould have loſt my wit, 
To heed when ſtupid madmen rave. 
Yet had it Clement Marot been, 

My anſwer he had doubtleſs ſeen, 


© But for Mr. Clement, not Marot, who, in 
** a volume much larger than the Henriade, 
| * proves 


* Zoilus begot Mevius, Mevius begot Giot De“ 


Fontaines, Giot begot Freron, Freron begot Cle 
ment, 
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© proves to me that the Henriade is worth but 
& little; alas! I have known it theſe ſixty years 
< as well as he. At the age of twenty-one I 
© began with the ſecond Canto of the Henriade. 
© 1 was at that time in the fame predicament 
* that Mr. Clement ſeems to be in at pre- 
& ſent; I did not know what I was about. In- 
“ ſtead of writing a large volume againſt me, 
© why does not he write a beiter Henriade ? 
* *Tis ſo eaſy a matter P? 


There are a ſort of tempers, which, having 
once contracted a habit of writing, cannot relin- 
quiſh it in their moſt advanced age ;—ſuch were 
Huet and Fontenelle. Though our author was 
weighed down with years and diſorders, he was 
always chearfully employed. His Epiſtle to 
Boileau, his Epiſtle to Horace, the TaQics, 
the Dialogue of Pegaſus and the Old Man, John 
who Laughs and Cries, and ſeveral other pieces 
of that kind, were written at the age of eighty- 
two. InconjunQion with two or three men of 
learning, he wrote three-fourths of The Queſtions 
on the Encyclopedie. As ſoon as each volume 
made its appearance, ſeveral editions of it were 
printed, and the whole are very incorrect. 


There is a very ſingular fact relating to the 


article Meſſiah, which ſhews that the eyes of en- 


vy are not always clear-ſighted. That article 
already printed in the great Paris edition, was 
written by Mr. Polier de Bottens, chief Paſtor 
of the church of Lauſanne; a man truly reſpect- 
able, both for his virtue and learning. The 
article is ſenſible, inſtruQive, and of profound 
erudition;—we have the original in the author's 

} | | own 
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own hand. While it was believed to be written 
by Mr. de Voltaire, there were a hundred faults 


found; but when it was known to be the work 
of a Clergyman, it became truly Chriſtian, 


Among the number who fell into this ſnare, 
we may reckon the Ex- Jeſuit, Nonatte. It was 
the ſame man who thought fit to deny that there 
was a little town called Livron, in Dauphiny, 
beſieged by order of Henry the Third; who did 
not know that our firſt race of Kings had ſe- 
veral wives at one time ;——who lie not know 
that Eucherius was the firſt author of the fable 
of the Theban Legion. It was he who wrote 
two volumes againſt the Hiſtory of the Genius a 
Manners of Nations, and who blundered in every 

age of the two volumes. His book fold, be- 
cauſe he attacked a perſon who was well known. 


The fanaticiſm, of this Nonotte was ſo great, 
that in I don't know what, philofophical, anti- 
thiloſophical, religious Dictionary, on the article 
Miracle, he aſſures us that when the hoſt at 
Dijon was ſtabbed with a knife, it run twenty 
porringers of blood :—and that another hoſt be- 
ing thrown into the fire at Dote, ſkipped away 
to the altar. Frere Nonotte, to prove theſe two 
facts, quotes two Latin verſes of the preſident 
Boiſvin, of Franchcomte. - 


Impie, quid dubitas hominemque Deumpne fateri ? 
Se probat efſe bominem ſanguine, et igne Deum. 


Theſe two impertinent verſes, when rendered 
into common ſenſe, ſay, Wicked wretch, 
| © here fore 
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© wherefore doſt thou heſitate to acknowledge 
* a man — God? he proves that he is man by 
ce the blood, and God by the fire.” 


Nothing could be better demonſtrated and 
vpon this proof Nonotte exclaims in extacy; 
thus ought we to proceed in regulating our belief of 
miracles. 


But the good Nonotte, in regulating his be- 
lief upon theological ravings, or the reaſonings 
of Bedlam, did not know that there are three- 
ſcore towns in Europe, where the people give 
out that the Jews ſtabbed the hoſt with knives, 
and that blood immediately flowed ;—he does 
not know that even in theſe days they comme- 
morate a ſimilar adventure at Bruſlels, and [1 
have heard a curious ſong upon the ſubject, when 
I was there forty years ago. | 


He does not know the miracle of Gooſe-ſtreet, 
in Paris, where the inhabitants every year burn 
the figure of a Swiſs at the end of the ſtreet, for 
aſſaſſinating the Holy Virgin, and the Infant je- 
ſus ;—nor the miracle of the Carmelites, called 
Billetes, and a hundred others of the ſame kind, 
celebrated by the dregs of the people, and brought 
in evidence by the dregs of writers, who would 
have us give the ſame credit to theſe nonſenſical 
tales, as to the miracle at the * in Cana, 
or that of the five loaves. 


All theſe fathers of the church, ſome coming 
out of the Biſſetre, ſome out of the tavern, 
ſome begging alms from him, were continually 


ſending him either libels or anonymous letters, 
which 
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which he threw into the fire unopened. His re- 
flections upon the infamous and contemptible 
profeſſion of theſe pitiful wretches, who called 
themſelves men of letters, produced that little 
poetical piece, called Le pauvre Diable, (The 
Poor Devil) in which he evidently ſhewed, that 
it was a thouſand times better to be a footman or 
porter in a good family, than to drag on à life 
of indigence in ſtreets, coffee-houſes, and gar- 
rets, which they can ſcarcely ſupport by ſelling 
libels to bookſellers, in which they judge Kings, 
inſult women, govern ſtates, and, without a 
grain of common ſenſe, abufe their neighbours. 


Of late he has ſhewed a perfect indifference 
for his own works; about which he had always 
been little ſolicitous, and which he never mention- 
ed. They were continually reprinted without his 
being even acquainted with it.. If an edition of 
the Henriade, or his tragedies, hiſtory, or fugi- 
tive pieces, was almoſt out of print, another 
was inſtantly produced: He frequently wrote 
to the Bookſellers, Do not print ſuch\a number of 
volumes as my Works ;—@ man cannot reach poſte- 
rity with ſuch heavy baggage. They did not 
hearken to him; they reprinted in a hurry, with- 
out conſulting him: and what is almoſt incredi- 
ble, yet true, they printed a magnificent editi- 
tion in Quarto at Geneva, withcut his ever 
ſeeing a ſingle page, in which they inſerted a 
number of pieces that were not his, and the real 
authors of which are very well known.“ It was 
with regard to all theſe different editions that 
he ſaid and wrote to his friends, I look upon my- 


Adel 1 „ 

_ ® This edition in quarto offends by the diſorder 
which disfigures ſeveral volumes; by making a piece 
| _ © compoſed. 
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1% as a dead man, whoſe effetts are upon 
ate. 


The chief magiſtrate, and the principal cler- 
gyman of Lauſanne, having eſtabliſhed a print- 
ing-houſe in that town, they publiſhed an edi- 
tion, which they ſaid was compleat, with the 
name of London on the title page. Theſe edi- 
tors have inſerted more than an hundred little 
pieces in proſe and verſe, that could not come 
from him, nor from a man of any taſte, nor 
from a gentleman ; fuch as one beginning with 


Belle maman ſoyez l'arbitre, 


Which may be found among the ſmall pieces of 
the Abbe Grecour; and ſuch. as the apotheoſis of 
Mademoiſelle Couvreur, made by a fchool mal- 
ter of the name of Bonneval ; and the loup 
moraliſte (moraliſing elf); and I don't know 
what ſort of an ode, entitled le vrai Dieu (the 
true God), which ſeems to have been the work 
of a coachman of Vertamon, who turned Ca- 
puchin, 


Theſe pieces of dullneſs were carefully col- 
lected in the compleat edition from the new works 
of Madame Oudot, the Almanacks of the 
Muſes, the Port-Folio Recovered, and ſuch 
other works of genius which decorate the Pont- 

neuf, and the Quay of the Theatins at Paris. 
They may be found in plenty in the 0 

| + 46-2 thir 


compoſed in 1520 follow one of 1770; by a profuſion 
of a hundred little pieces which do not belong to the 
author, and are unworthy of the public; andlaſtly, by 
s number of typographical errors; yet perhaps the 
beauty of the paper, the type, and the engravings, 
may attract the attention of the curious. 
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third volume of the Lauſanne edition. Such 
traſh is only fit for the paſtry cooks. The edi- 
tors have likewiſe been ſo obliging as to inſert 
in the title page of theſe: diſguſting inſipidities, 
the whole reviſed and corrected by the author, who 
aſſuredly had not ſeen a page of them. It was 
not thus that Robert Stephens printed. The 
former ſcarcity of books was greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the oppreſſive loads of writings which 
now over-run London and Paris, and ſhower 


in ſonnets upon Italy. 


When ſome of his letters work 1 
and printed in Holland, under the title of Pri- 
vate Letters, he Parody d the old Epigrom. 


a Vol. donc mes lettres ecrettes, 
4 ſecrettes, que pour Lecteur 
Elles mont que leut Imprimeur, 
* Et ces Meſſieurs qui les ont faites.“ 
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At laſt my private letters ſee, 
My letters never writ by me, 
So private, that none ever read them, 
| Save they who printed and who made them. 
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We are unwilling to ſay who the worthy 
gentleman was, who, with a Geneva title page, 
printed at Amſterdam. the Letters of Mr. de 
Voltaire to his Friends of Parnaſſus, with notes 
critical and hiſtorical. This Editor. reckoned: 
the Queen of Sweden, the EleQor Palatine, 
and the Kings of Poland and Pruſſia, among his. 
friends of Parnaſſus. Very good friends and. 
a charming Parnaſſus! Not content with this 
exceſſive impertinence, the editor, on purpoſe 


to make his book ſell, had the knavery to follow 
the 
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the example firſt, ſet by Baumelle. He forged 
ſeveral letters which were already known, and 
among the reſt, a letter upon the French and 
Italian languages, written in 1761 to Mr. 
Tavaſi Deodati, in which this ſame Forger, 
with the moſt inſipid rudeneſs, mangles ſeveral 
of the firſt 1 in France. Happily he lent 
his own ſtile to the author in whoſe name he 
wrote, on purpoſe to ruin him. He makes Mr. 
de Voltaire ſay, that the Ladies of Verſailles are 
agreeable Guſſips, and that Jean Faques Rouſſeau 
is their little puppy. Thus it is, that in France 
we have eminent geniufes at two- pence the fheet, 
who write letters for Ninon de PEnctos, Ma- 
dame Maintenon, Cardinal Alberoni, Queen 
Chriſtina, Mandrin, &c. The moſt honeſt of 
theſe beaux-eſprits was he who ſaid he was 
buſy making refleQions of the Duke de Roche- 
foucault. 


We ſhall now give ſome genuine letters of 
Mr. de Voltaire, from his own minutes, which 
are at preſent in our hands; and ſhall only pub- 
liſh fuch as we imagine may be of general uti- 
lity. 


GENUINE 
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GENUINE LETTERS 
MR. DE VOLTAIRE. 


Here follows a faithful Cor x of his LETTER upon 
Lancvace, to Mr. Tovast Drop ri, bearing 
date the 24th January, 1776, and which has been 
ſo ſhamefully disfigured in a Dutch edition, 


.S I R, 


| AM extremely ſenſible of the honour you 
have done me, by ſending me your Treatiſe 
cn the excellency of the Italian Language; it 
was like ſending to a lover an encomium on his 
miſtreſs. However, allow me to offer ſome re- 
\fletions in favour of the French tongue, which 
you ſeem to depreciate a little too much. A 
man often takes the part of his wife,. when 


ſhe is not treated with ſufficient reſpe& by his 
miſtreſs. 


I believe, Sir, that no language can lay claim 
to perfection; — we may ſay with regard to 
them, as to many other things, the ignorant have 
preſcribed laws to the learned. 


All 
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All languages have been originally formed by 


the uncultivated vulgar. —W orkmen have impo- 


ſed names on their tools. — Savage Hords as ſoon 
as they aſſembled, contrived words to expreſs 
their wants, and after a number of ages were 
paſſed, men of genius aroſe, who made the beſt 
uſe they could of the terms their rude anceſtors 
had by chance eſtabliſhed. | 


In my opinion there are only two languages 
exiſting that have a claim to real harmony, 
the Greek, and the Latin, In them alone we 
find a verſification that can boaſt of a genuine 
meaſure,—a certain Rhythmus, a real mixture of 
Da#yls and Spondees, and quantity in the ſylla- 
bles.—The rude inventors of thoſe two langua- 
ges, had certainly more muſical heads, a juſter 
ear, and more delicate organs than other nati- 
ons. 


You have, you ſay, Sir, long and ſhort ſylla- 
bles in your beautiful Italian language, and ſo 
have we in our French; but neither you nor we, 
nor any other nation, have real Dactyls and 
Spondees. Our verſes are diſtinguiſhed by the 
number, not the quantity of ſyllables. Za bella 
lingua Toſcana e la figlia primogenita del Latins. 
« The beautiful Tuſcan language is the eldeſt 
« daughter of the Latin.” Enjoy your right of 
ſeniority, but allow your younger ſiſters ſome: 


| ſhare in the ſucceſſion. 


I have always reſpected the Ttalians as our 
maſters; but you will acknowledge that you 
have formed excellent ſcholars. Almoſt all the 


European 
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European languages have a mixture of beauties 
and faults which balance each other. You have 
not the melodious and ſtately terminations of the 
Spaniſh words, which are rendered ſo ſonorous 
by a happy concourſe of vowels and conſonants : 
los rios, los hombres, las hiſtorias, los coſtumbres. 
Nor have you thoſe diphthangs which in our lan- 
guage produce fo harmonious an effect; — les 
Rois, les Empereurs, les exploits, les hiſtaires : you 
reproach us with our e mute, as a flat dull 
ſound, which expires on our lips, but to that 
e mute are we principally indebted for the har- 
mony of our proſe and our verſe. Empire, cou- 
ronne, diademe, flamme, tendreſſe, viftoire : all 
theſe terminations leave a ſound, which dwells 

upon the ear even after the word is pronounced, 
as a harpſichord echoes dur, the finger i is lifted off 
the keys. 


Acknowledge, Sir, that the prodigious varie- 
y of thoſe terminations give our language ſome 
advantages over yours, the words of which end 
only with the five vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and even 
the laſt of theſe we ought to ſtrike out, for you 
have not in the whole compaſs of your language, 
above ſeven or eight words that end in v.—There 
remain then only the four ſounds, a, e, i, o, 
for the terminations of all Italian words. Do 
you ſincerely think, Sir, that the ear of a fo- 
reigner can be pleaſed way bn the following 
verſes of Taſlo ? 


3 il Capitano 
Che! grano 8 libero di Chriſto, 
Molto egli opro col ſenno e colla mano. 


Do 
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Do you think ſuch a frequent repetition of the 


vowel o, can be agreeable to any ear not accuſ- 
tomed to it ? Compare with this, dull uniformity 
ſo tireſome to a ſtranger ;—compare with thoſe 
dry heavy lines, the following ſimple couplet of 
Corneille. 8 | 


Le deſtin ſe declare, et nous venons d*entendre 
Ce qu'il a reſolu du beau-pere & du gendre. 


You ſee that every word has a different termina- 
tion. Pronounce now theſe two verſes of Homer, 


EZ & * * gala Narnny „ 
Aleudn; Tr avat arne nas Fog Ayu 


Pronounce theſe verſes before a young lady, 
either of England or Germany, who has the 
leaſt delicacy of ear, ſhe will prefer the Greek,— 
ſhe will tolerate the French, and ſhe will be a 
little diſguſted with the uniformity of the Italian 
terminations. Tis an experiment I have often 
tried. 


Your. poets, who aſſiſted in forming your 
language, were ſo ſenſible of this radical defe& 
in the termination of the Italian words, 'that they 
have cut off the letters & and o, in which your 
infinitives, preterites, and nominatives, con- 
ſtantly end. They ſay amar inſtead. of amart, 
negueron, for noquerono, la flagion for la ſtagi- 
one, buon for buono, malevol for maleuole. Vou 
were deſirous to avoid a diſagreeable ſound, and 
you frequently fall into the error of terminating 
your verſes with the canine letter r, which the 
Greeks never did, * 

It 


* Surely Mr. Voltaire never read Pindar. See 
his ſecond Pythic Ode, T yiow anew O, 
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It is acknowledged that the Latin tongue muſt 
have long appeared rude and barbarous to the 
Greeks, from the frequent repetition of ur and 
um, and the multitude of proper names which 
terminated in 26. We have ſucceeded better than 
you in getting rid of this uniformity.—If Rome 
was anciently filled with Senators and Knights in 


us, we at preſent meet only with the Cardinal 
and Abbes in i. | 


You boaſt, Sir, and with great reaſon, of 
the copioufneſs of your language, but allow that 
we labour under no fcarcity. Tis true, there is 
no Idiom exiſting which paints all the different 
ſhades of ideas. In this reſpect, all languages 
are poor ; for example, no language can expreſs, 
by a ſingle word, love founded on eſteem, on 
beauty alone, on ſimilarity of characters, or on 
conſtitution ; the caſe is the ſame with all the 
paſſions, all the qualities of our ſoul: what we 
perceive moſt diſtin&ly, it is often impoſſible ta 
expreſs. 


w_—_ 
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Vet, Sir, do not imagine that in every thing 
we are reduced to the extreme indigence with 
which you reproach us. You have given us a 
catalogue of two columns to ſhew your own 
plenty and our poverty. You ſet on one ſide 
orgeglio, alterigia, ſuperbia, and on the other the 
ſingle word orgue:l. But, Sir, we have orguetl, 
ſuperbe, hauteur, fiertt, morgue, elevation, dedain, 
arrogance, inſolence, gloire, gloriole, prefomtion, 
eutre cuidance. All theſe words expreſs diffe- 

rent 


Pride, havghtineſs, ſpirit, ſuperciliouſneſs, 
ſatelineſs, diſdain, arrogance, inſolence, oſtenta- 
tion, conceit, prefumption, overbearing. 
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rent modes of the ſame paſſion, in the ſame man- 
ner as your ergoglio, ſuperbia, alterigia, are not 
always preciſely ſynonimous. 


In your inventory of our mendicity, you re- 
proach us with having only one word, vaillant, 
to ſignify valiant. I know, Sir, that your na- 
tion is very valiant when it pleaſes itfelf, and 
when it is the pleaſure of others; Germany and 
France have had the happineſs of entertaining in 
their ſervice, many Italian officers diſtinguiſhed 
for their bravery and military ſkill. L'italic 
valor non e ancor mort. The Italian valour is 
not yet extinct.“ 


But if you have valente, prode, animoſo, we 
have vaillant, valeureux, preux, courageux, intre- 
pride, hardi, anime, audacieux, brave, F &c. Of 
that courage, that bravery, there are many dif- 
ferent characters, each of which has its peculiar 
epithet. We would ſay that our Generals are 
valiant, courageous, brave, but we would dil- 
tinguiſh that keen, impetuous courage of the 
General who carried ſword in hand all the works 
of Port-Mahon, which were cut in the hving 
rock ; from that unſhaken, deliberate, and ſkilful 
firmneſs, with which one of our commanders 
preſerved a whole garriſon from the brink of 
ruin, and performed a march of thirty leagues in 
the face of an hoſtile army, compoſed of thirty 
thouſand fighting men. 


We would expreſs in a till different manner 


the calm intrepidity which the connoiſſeurs ad- 
| 1 mire 


+ Valiant, valorous. gallant; courageous, intrepid, 
hardy, ſpirited, daring, brave, &c. 


— 
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mire in the Grand Nephew of the Hero of the 
Valteline, when, after his forces were put to the 
rout by a pamic terror which ſeized our allies, 
that General perceiving the regiment of Dieſ- 
bach, and another making head againſt a victorious 
army, tho* they were already attacked by the 
enemy's Cavalry, and ſeverely gauled by their 
Artillery, ſingly joined thoſe regiments, praiſed 
their valeur, their courage, their firmneſs, their 
intrepidity, their reſalution, their feadineſs, their 
boldneſs, their ſpirit, their bravery, their heroiſm, 
&c. See, Sir, how many terms inſtead of one. 
He was afterwards daring enough, in defiance of 
the victorious enemy, to draw off thoſe two regi- 
ments, at a flow pace, from the danger into 
which their gallantry had led them; and (till had 
the ſpirit to bear the reproaches of a multitude 
always ill-informed. Believe then, Sir, I intreat 
you, that our language has genius to expreſs, 
what the defenders of our country have merit to 
perform. 


You inſult us, Sir, on the word rogoxt, ima- 
gining that we have only that term to expreſs 
our meſſes, our diſhes, our entries, our ſervices. 
Would to heaven you were in the right, my 
health would be more robuſt, but, unhappily, 
we have terms of cookery enough to fill a whole 
dictionary. 


You boaſt of two expreſſions for a glutton; 
but, Sir, deign to pity our gormandizers, our 
belly-gods, our good livers, our great eaters, our 
gluttons. 


Lou 
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You are only acquainted with the word learn- 
ing, but we have men of learning, erudition and 
letters, enlightened, able and well infirudted : 


You will find among us both the word and the 
thing. | 


Believe me, every reproach you have caſt up- 
on us, is equally unfair with thoſe I have men- 
| tioned. —We have no diminutives. In the age of 
Marot, Rabelais, and Montaigne, we had as 
many as you; but ſuch puerilities appeared to 
us unworthy of a language ennobled by the Paſ- 
cals, the Boſſuets, the Fenelons, the Poliſſons, 
the Corneilles, the Boileaus, the Maſſillons, the 
Fontaines, the Bruyers. We have left to Ma- 
rot, Ronſard, and Dubartas, the burleſque di- 
minutives in otte and in ette, ſcarce preſerving 
any but fleureite, amourette, fillette, griſetie, gran- 
delette, vieillote, nabotte, villotte, and even theſe 
we employ only in the moſt familiar ſtile. 


Do not imitate Bun” Matthei, who in his 
diſcourſe before the Academy de la Cruſca, ſo 
highly extolls your excluſive advantage of ex- 
preſſing a hamper and a hand-baſket, by cor- 
Bello and corbellino, we have corbeilles and corbiel- 
lons. 


You, Sir, poſſeſs much more ſolid advan- 
tages ;—your language admits of inverſion, and it 
is eaſier to compoſe an hundred good verſes in 
Italian, than ten in French. 'The reaſon of that 
facility 1s your toleration of the hiatus, that gap- 
ing of the ſyllables which is proſcribed among us, 
and all your words being terminated by a, e, i, o, 
you have at leaſt twenty times our ſtock of 
| rhimes, 
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rhimes, and add to this, your Poets . may 
diſpenſe with rhime altogether. You are leſs 
reſtricted than we to the Hemiſtich and Ceſura; 
you dance at liberty and we in chains. 


But believe me, Sir, you ought not to re- 
proach our language with roughneſs or want of 
proſody, nor with obſcurity or dryneſs. Your 
own tranſlations of ſome French works are ſuf- 
ficient to prove the contrary. Beſides, peruſe 
what has been written by Meſſrs. d'Olivet and 
du Marſais on the method of ſpeaking our lan- 
guage with propriety. Read Mr. Du Clos : ob- 
ſerve the force, clearneſs, and energy, of Meſſrs. 
Diderot and d'Alembert ; what pictureſque ex- 
preſſions are often uſed by Meſſrs. Buffon and 
Helvetius, in works which do not always ap- 
pear ſuſceptible of the ornaments of ſtyle. . 


I ſhall conclude this letter, which is already 
protracted to too great a lengths with one re- 
flection.— If languages were firſt formed by the 
vulgar, they have been brought to perfedion by 
the excellent productions of men of exalted ge- 


nius, and the firſt of all languages is that which 
can ſhew the fineſt compoſitions. 


« Etales moins votre abondance, 

« Votre origine & vos honneurs: 

„Il ne ſied pas aux Grand-Seigneurs 
« De ſe vanter de leur naiflance. 


«© L'Italie inſtruſit la France; 

« Mais par un reproche indiſcret, 
Nous ſerions forces, a regret, 
* A manquer de reconnaiſſance. 
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« Des longtems ſortis de l'enfance, 

« Nous avons quitte les genoux 

« D' une nourrice en decadence, 

« Dont le lait n'eſt plus fait pour nous, 


« Nous pourions devenir jaloux, 
aka vous parlez notre langage. 

« Puis qu'il eſt embelli par vous, 

« Ceflez donc de lui faire outrage. 


_« L'epalite contente un Sage: 
« Terminons ainſi le proces. 


1% Quand on eſt Egal aux Francais, 


„Ce reſt pas un mauvais partage, | 


Boaſt not ſo much your copious ſtore, 
Your race, the honours you have bore, 


Ill fits it men of worth and name, 
On anceſtry to build a claim. 


That France from Italy firſt drew 


Each art ſhe boaſts, we own is true; 


But don't oblige us, with regret, 
Your former favours to forget. 


Our nurſe decay*d and worn with age, 


No more our rev'rence can engage; 


Long has our infant ſtate been ' paſt, 


Its trifling toys behind us caſt. 


When Diodati ſpeaks our tongue, 

Each breaſt might ſwell with envy ſtung: 
Ceaſe then injuriouſly to blame 
What owes you half its charms and fame. 


Equality's the Sage's pride, 
Then thus the conteſt we'll decide; 
With France an equal rank who gain, 


| Have little reaſon to complain. 


L E T- 
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LETTER II. 


From Mr. de Vokaire to * Conne. de Canine, 
On ſome pieces of Sculpture, by Bouchardon. 


(The date ir ht.) 
8 1 R. 


vou tranſport me with j joy and gratitude 3— 
my zeal for the progreſs of the arts, particularly 
ſculpture and painting, of which however I am 
only an admirer, is almoſt equal to your own. 
Mr. Bouchardon is undoubtedly the French Phi- 
dias. His idea of Cupid making a bow out of 
Hercules's club, ſhews great genius; but then 
this Cupid muſt be of no ſmall ſtature; he muſt 
naturally be in the attitude of a journeyman 
Carpenter at work, conſequently the club- and 
he muſt be nearly of the ſame height. Hercules 
is reported 'to have been nine feet high, and his 
club nearly ſix feet long. If the Sculptor obſerves 
theſe dimenſions, - how "hall: we (diſtinguiſh the 
infant Cupid; which is the age in which he is 
always to wa repreſented ?—And do you think the 
deity will make an agreeable figure in the middle 
of a number of chips which fall from his chiſel? 
Beſides, how can it be gueſſed to be the bow of 
love, by ſeeing a part of it iſſuing from the club? 
Will the ſword at his feet inform us that it is'the 
ſword of Mars ?—why of Mars more than Her- 
cules ? Cupid was long ago repreſented playing 
with the arms of Mars, and that has a picture 
{que effect; but I am afraid Buchardon thought 
is only ingenious. | 

| Painting 
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Painting and ſculpture ſeem in ſome meaſure 
to reſemble muſic ; tis itnpoſſible to make them 
the vehicles for wit; the turn of a madrigal 
cannot be conveyed to us by the notes of a muſi- 
cian; nor can a ſculptor or painter expreſs an 
allegory ; the interpretation of which only a- 
mounts to a lively ſally. In my opinion, a 
thought, in order to be fine, ought to be ani- 
mated by ſome paſſion; it ought to be charac- 
terized in an unequivocal manner, and above all 
its expreſſion ought to be as pleaſing to the eye, 
as the idea is delightful to the fancy. Without 
this it will be ſaid a ſculptor defired to characteriſe 
love, and made him a ſculptor. —If a paſtry-cook 
turned painter, he would repreſent that deity 
drawing tarts out of the oven. The thing, in 
my- opinion, would have merit were it pleaſing, 
but the ſingle idea of the callous, which the ex- 
erciſe of ſculpture often produces on the hands, 
might disfigure the lover of Pſyche.—To con- 
clude, my grand objeCtion is, that if Mr. Bouch- 
ardon has a block of marble large enough to form 
two figures, it would be a great pity if his work 
ſhould be ſpoiled by a large ugly club, or a ſmall 
diſproportionate one.— Perhaps I am wrong :— 
I certainly am if you condemn me.—But tell 
me, Sir, what will conſtitute the beauty of his 
work? Doubtleſs the attitude of the god, the 
nobleneſs, the beauty of the figure, the reſt is 
no obje& of ſight. Is it not true that a well form- 
ed hand, an animated eye, is preferable to all 
allegories ?—I wiſh our great artiſt would under- 
take ſome work that would give him an opportu- 
nity of repreſenting the paſſions.— Puget has ſo 
| — expreſſed the paſſion of grief — An 
Apollo 
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Apollo who has juſt killed Hyacinthus A Cu- 
pid looking at Pſyche in a ſwoon, —A Venus by 
theſide of a dying Adonis.—Such, in my opini- 
on, are the ſubjects proper to diſplay the beauty 
of the art in all its branches. It is very preſump- 
tuous in me, Sir, to talk thus before you. I en- 
treat you to pardon my tèmerity. 

I can'ſay nothing as to the beautiful fountain 
with which our capital is ſoon to be embelliſhed, 
except that Mr. Turgot * ought to be perpetual 
edile and prætor. The Pariſians ſhould contri- 
bute more to the embelliſhment of their town, 
and the deſtruction of the monuments of Gothic 
Barbariſm; particularly thoſe village fountains 
with which our city is disfigured. I make no 
doubt but Bouchardon will make that fountain 
an excellent piece of architecture; but after 
all, what effect can be expected from a work 
reared againſt the ſide of a wall in a ſtreet, and 
half concealed from our view by the projecting 
of a houſe? What can we think of a fountain 
furniſhed with only two cocks, to which the wa- 
ter carriers will throng in crowds to fill their 
buckets. This is not the plan on which the 
fountains have been conſtructed, which add ſuch 
embelliſhments to the city of Rome. With 
what difficulty are we recovered out of our low, 
barbarous taſte? Fountains ought to be built in 
ſquares, where thoſe beautiful monuments of 
architecture might be viewed on every ſide. But 
there is not a ſingle ſquare in the vaſt ſuburb of 
St. Germaine. My heart bleeds while I write. 
Paris is like the ſtatue of Nebuchadnezzar, one 
part gold, and another part dirt. 


G L E T- 
* Father of the Comptroller General 
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From Mr. CLaizaur to Mr. De VoLTairg, 
dated Paris, 16th Auguſt, 1759. 


SIR, . 


THE friendſhip with which you formerly ho- 
noured me is never out of my thoughts, as I look 
upon it to be one of the moſt flattering diſtinctions 
Lever obtained. If I have long abſtained from 
foliciting new teſtimonies of it, I beg you will at- 
tribute my forbearance only to an apprehenſion of 
depriving you of the leaft portion of that time 
with whoſe value all Europe 1s acquainted. That 
apprehenſion, ſo juſt on occaſions which deter- 
mine the common run of mankind, would be ill 
placed at a time when it is poſſible to communi- 
cate ſome reflections on points proper to engage 
our attention ; and the vaſt variety of your know- 
ledge prevents you from thinking a correſpond- 
ence on any literary ſubje& dry or ſteril. 


I therefore imagine that your zeal for the 
Newtonian ſyſtem, which you firſt eſtabliſhed in 
France, by your elegant expoſition of its prin- 
ciples,, will engage you to caſt a look upon my 
lateſt attempts. to contribute to its advancement, 


What I mean is to fix the return of the Co- 
met predicted by Halley, which I have performed 
by an application of my general theory of the 
irregularities in the motions of the celeſtial bo- 
dies, produced by their mutual action upon each 


other. I here ſubjoin the memoir upon that 
ſubjeQ, 
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ſubject, which I read at our public meeting laſt 
St. Martin's day. As it has been attacked with 
great acrimony in ſeveral journals, I thought it 
expedient to anſwer my critics, before the pub- 
lication of my whole theory. I have the honour 

of ſubmitting to your judgment this ſecond me- 
moir, as well as the firſt. When the whole 
work is printed, it ſhall be 9 with the 
ſame ſpeed. 


I am, with the higheſt eſteem, and that reſpect 
which is its neceſſary conſequence, 


STI R, 


Your moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 


CLAIRAUT. 


FF 


Anſwer from Mr. DE VoLTaire, to Mr, CLat- 
RAUT'S Letter. 


SIR, 


YOUR letter has given me pleaſure equal to 
the eſteem with which I am inſpired by your 
works. Your conteft with the Geometricians 
on the ſubje& of the Comet, ſeems to me the 
war of the Gods in Olympus; while upon earth 
we have a battle between dogs and cats.—I am 
frightened when I refle& upon the immenſity of 
ou labour. I remember that formerly, when 

applied to the Newtonian Theory, I never re- 
G 2 
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tired from ſtudy without finding my health im- 
paired :—my organs cannot bear ſo much appli- 
cation as your's. You was born a Geometrician, 
and'it was only chance that made me a diſciple 
of Newton. Your laſt work muſt certainly do 
honour to France. It is impoſſible the Engliſh 
ſhould have ſaid every thing. Newton partly 
founded his laws upon thoſe of Kepler, and you 
have improved upon thoſe of Newton. *Tis 
certainly an' admirable diſcovery, to be able to 
determine the anomalies cauſed by the large Pla- 
nets in the courſe of the Comets. Our fathers, 
the Greeks, only knew thoſe ſtars by the quality 
of being hairy, according to the etymology of 
their name, and miſchievous, as we know Clo- 
dion the hairy; but you have ſubjected them to 
calculation equally with the other Planets of the 
ſolar ſyſtem. However, a man muſt be very 
hard to pleaſe, who would inſiſt upon the return 
of a Comet being predicted to a minute, in the 
ſame manner as a ſolar or lunar eclipſe. In thoſe 
immenſe diſtances, and in the complication of 
cauſes by which the return of a Comet may be 
a:celerated or retarded, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with ſomething near the truth. Beſides, 
can we know preciſely the quantity of matter in 
Jupiter and Saturn? To me it appears impoſſible. 
I ſhould think, if you were allowed a month's 
uſance .on the return of a Comet, as is allowed 
on bills of exchange that come from very remote 
countries, the favour would not be very great. 
But when it is acknowledged, that you do honour 
to France and to human nature, you receive no 
more than what is ſtrictly your due. Would to 


Heaven that our friend Moreau Maupertuis had 


cultivated 
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cultivated his art like you; that he had confined 
himſelf to predict the return of Comets, inſtead 
of elevating his ſoul to prophecy, diſſecting the 
brains of giants to inveſtigate the nature of the 
ſoul, incruſting people with roſin, in order to 
cure them of all diſeaſes, perſecuting Kænig, 
and dying in the arms of two Capuchins | 


To conclude this ſubject, I am ſorry that you 
diſtinguiſh by the name of Newtonians, thoſe 
who have ſeen the truths of Newton's diſcove- 
ries: Geometricians might, with as great pro- 
priety, be called Euclidians. Truth has no par- 
ty name; error may admit epithets of raillery : 
We ſay Janſeniſts, Moliniſts, Quietiſts, Ana- 
baptiſts, to deſignate the different ſorts of the 
blind. Sects have names, and truth is— Truth. 


Heaven bleſs the Printer, who put the alter- 
cations of the Comet, inſtead of the alterations ! 
He was more in the right than he was aware : 
every truth produces altercations. 


I too, in my turn, have good reaſon to com- 
plain of thoſe who have charged me with being 
an enemy to my country, becauſe I was the firſt 
Frenchman that made a fair tranſcript of the 
ſyſtem of Newton, —now Newton was an Engliſh- 
man.—Put I have received ſo many favours of 
the ſame kind from other hands, that this eſcaped 
me in the croud. 


At laſt I have given over meaſuring any curves, 
except thoſe deſcribed by my newly-invented 
ſowing machines, at the extremity of their Ra- 
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dii: the reſult is—a little wheat. But while I 
was ſweating blood and water at Paris, in compo- 
fing Epic Poems, Tragedies, and Hiftories, I 
reaped only tares. The culture of lands is more 
pleafing than the cultivation of letters : I find 
more good ſenſe, and much more honefty in my 


| labourers and vine dreſſers, than in the literary 


pedlars. 


I cultivate the earth,—to that we muſt return 
at laſt. I have produced ſome plenty in the moſt 
pleaſant, and the pooreſt country I ever beheld. 
It is a pretty experiment in the philoſophy of na- 
ture, to make four ears of corn grow where ſhe 
gave only two. The academies of Ceres and 
Pomona, are well worth the others. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas 
Fortunatus et ille Deos qui novit agreſtes. 


n 
To Mr. De 14 Nou, Author of the Tragedy of 
Mahomet II. 
SIR, 
YOUR Tragedy came to Cirey juſt as the 


Kænigs and the Bernouillis ſet out from it.— The 
great truths are leaving us, but in their ſtead, 


ſucceed grand ſentiments and fine verſes, which 


are fully equivalent to truths.—l believe you are 
the firſt among the moderns who have united 
the profeſſions of Actor and Tragic Poet; for 
Latuillerie, who gave Hercules and Soliman, un- 
der his own name, was not their author; and 
beſides thoſe two pieces are now as tho* they 


had never been. Do you know the Epitaph of 


that Latuillerie ? 
Ci 
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Ci git un Fiacre nomme jean 
Qui croyait avoir fait Hercule & Soliman. 


The honeſt Carman John here lies, 
Who dreamt he wrote two Tragedies: 


The double merit of being (if I may venture 
the expreſſion) at once the painter and the pic- 
ture, was never held in honour except in ancient 
Greece ; among that happy people, to whom we 
are indebted for all the arts, who rewarded and 
honoured talents of every kind, whom we neither 
imitate nor eſteem as we ought.—Your work 
ſparkles with flights of genius, and ftrokes of 
fancy :—'tis almoſt of a new kind. It is true, 
the language of tragedy ought not to be too bold; 
but on the other hand, have not the French po- 
ets been often ſomewhat timid? It is readily 
granted, that a polite courtier, or a young Prin- 
ceſs, ought to expreſs their ſentiments only in 
an eaſy graceful ſtile, but in my opinion, ſome 
foreign heroes may aſſume a tone more lofty, 
more ſublime, major e longinguo. I ſhould chooſe 
to hear from the mouth of Mahomet the ſecond, 
a language reſembling that of Mahomet the Pro- 
phet, bold, metaphorical, and full of images.— 
Such ſuperb ideas are proper for their characters, 
and it was in that ſtyle they actually ſpoke. It 
is faid that the Conqueror of Conſtantinople, on 
entering the Church of St. Sophia, which he 
had juſt converted into a Moſque, repeated two 
ſublime verſes of the Perſian Sadi.— Ye Imperial 
| Palace is fallen, —the birds ominous of carnage ut- 
ter their cries on the towers of Conſtantinople.* It 
is a groundleſs objection that ſuch beauties of dic- 

tion 

* If we may believe Cantemir, the verſes here allu- 
ded to were an extempore Diſtich, pronounced by 
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tion are peculiar to epic poetry; they who ſpeak 
in that manner, know not that Homer's ſtyle was 
imitated by Sophocles and Euripides. Thoſe 
paſſages in the epic ſtyle, artfully interwoven 
with other more ſimple beauties, are like thoſe 
flaſhes of lightning which we ſometimes ſee in- 
flame the horizon, and mix with the ſoft and 
ſteady luſtre of a ſerene evening. 


The Greeks, the Latins, the Arabians, the 
Italians, the Engliſh, the Spaniards, all obje& 
to us that our poetry is too proſaic. I do not 
defire a Poet to paſs the limits of nature, but to 
ſtrengthen and embelliſh it. Who admires more 
than I, the pieces of illuſtrious Racine? Who can 
repcat more of them from memory ? But ſhould 
I take it amiſs if Bajazet, for example, ſome- 
times expreſt himſelf in more elevated language ? 


Here follow ſome detached lines of Racine's Ba- 
jaxet, which the Tranſlator has omitted, as they 
contain nothing intereſting, or indeed intelligible 


to the Engliſh reader. He then goes on.] 


Tell me, Sir, if from the ſtyle in which the 
whole part of that Turkiſh Prince is written, 
you can diſcover him to be any other than a 
Frenchman, who calls his Turkiſh miſtreſs Ma- 
dame, and expreſſes himfelt in elegant harmoni- 
ous language ? Do not you wiſh for ſomething 

more 


Mahomet on his entering the Imperial Palace. The 
words in the original are, Perde dare mikuined her 
« kyſr Caiſar ankebut Bumi neubit mizienedber ki- 
«© umbeti Efrafiyab.” The Spider has wove her web in 
the Imperial Palace, the Owl has ſung her watch-ſong on 
the towers of Efrafiyab. See his Hiſtory of the Othman 
Empire, | 


7 
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more maſculine, more lofty, more animated in 
the expreſſions of this young Ottoman, who ſees 
himſelf reduced to the alternative -of 'chooſing 
Roxana and an empire, or ' Atalida and death? 
At the firſt repreſentation of Bajazet, Peter Cor- 
neille delivered his ſentiments nearly in the fol- 
lowing words, to an old man, from whom I had 
the anecdote. ** *Tis beautiful, *tis pathetic, but 
the ſpeaker is ſtill a Frenchman.”?* You are ſen- 
ſible, Sir, that this flight reflection cannot, in 
the leaſt; d miniſh the reſpect, which every lo- 
ver of the French tongue ought to bear the name 
of Racine. The greateſt admirers of Raphael 
and Pouſſin could wifh theſe painters had been 
more maſters of the art of colouring. In general 
that meagreneſs, ſo common in the French ver- 
ſification, that total want of grand ideas, is in 
ſome meaſure the conſequence of the reſtraint 
we labour under, in the choice of our phraſes and 


of our rhimes. We ſhould be bolder, and thime 
only to the ear. In my opinion, we ought to 


refle&t that the ear can only judge of ſounds, not 
of the figure of characters. Obſtacles ought not 


to be unnecefſarily multiplied ;=-ſuch ſuperfluous 


reſtraints cut off a number of beauties. We 
ought to be bound by ſtrict laws, not chained by 
vile ſlavery.— The Engliſn are of this opinion.— 
But that l may not draw out my letter to an im- 
moderate length, I ſhall here break off my re- 
marks upon ſtyle. Beſides I have a great deal 
to ſay on the ſtory which makes the fubje& of 
your piece. I do not know any more difficult to 
be treated; it is neither conformable to hiſtory, 
nor conſiſtent with nature. 


One Bandelli, a Monk, took it into his head 
to disfigure the hiſtory of the great Mahomet 
G 5 the 


1 th 
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the ſecond, by a multitude of incredible fiQi- 


ons. — Among the reſt, he inſerted the fable of 


the death of Irene, and he has been copied by 
twenty authors. Yet it is certain that Mahomet 
never had a miſtreſs known among Chriſtians, 
by the name of Irene: that the Janiſaries never 
mutinied againſt him, either on his wife's ac- 
count or any other cauſe; and that that prince, 
as prudent, as wiſe, as politic, as he was intre- 


pid, was incapable of committing this action of 


a frantic Ideot, with which he has been ſo ridi- 
culouſly reproached in our hiſtories. — This tale 
muſt be ranked with that of the fourteen /coglans, 
whoſe bellies, it is pretended, he cauſed to be 
ript open, in order to diſcover which of them had 
eaten his figs or his melons. Conquered nati- 
ons always impute the moſt horrid and abſurd 
actions to their conquerors ; tis the revenge of 
fools and flaves. 


While I was thus employed in writing the 
biſtory of Charles XII. I found it neceſſary to 
conſult ſome hiſtorical works concerning the 
Turks. Among the reſt, I lately read the hiſto- 
ry of the Othman Empire, written at Conſtan- 
tinople, by Prince Cantemir, Vaivode of Mol- 
davia. Neither he, nor any Turkiſh or Arabic 
Author, deigns even to mention the fable of 
Irene; he contents himſelf with repreſenting 
Mahomet as the greateft and wiſeft man of his 
age. He ſhews that Mahomet having made 
himſelf maſter of one half of Conſtantinople by 
an aſſault, which was given by a miſtake, and 
having received the other by capitulation, reli- 


giouſly obſerved the treaty, and even * 
the 
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the greateſt part of the churches of the other 
half of the city, which ſubſiſted three generations 
after him. 


But, that he wanted to marry a Chriſtian, that 
he murdered her, &c. theſe are things never 
were thought of in his own times. I make theſe 
obſervations not as a Poet, but an hiſtorian ; I 
am far from condemning you. You have follow- 
ed the popular prejudice, and populat prejudice is 
enough for a Painter and a Poet. What would 
have become of Virgil and Horace, had they been 
captiouſly queſtioned on the authenticity of their 
facts? A falſehood which produces a ſtriking 
ſituation on the Stage, is in that caſe preferable 
to all the archives in the univerſe. | 


LEE 


Anſwer to the Duke DR Bovitron, who wrote 
a letter in verſe to him, on the edition of Cor- 
neille's works, publiſhed for the benefit of that 
great man's grand-daughter, 


I SEE, my Lord, that you ſtand exactly in the 
predicament of the Marquis de la Fare, who 
nearly at your age began to feel his genius for 
poetry rouſe from its ſlumber; a time of life 
when ſome more valuable talents were on the 
point of ſuffering a little decay, and putting him 
in mind that there were pleaſures different from 
thoſe he had hitherto enjoyed. 


The theme of his firſt poem was Love; the 
Abbe Chaulieu was the ſubject of the ſecond. — 
Your 
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Your firſt verſes are addreſſed to me; you was 
wrong, but I am the more indebted to you.— 
You tell me that I have triumphed over my 
enemies; but tis you that make me triumph. 


Aux pieds de mes rochers, aux ereux de mes vallons, 
Pourrais-je regretter les rives de la Seine? 
La fille de Corneille ẽcoute mes legons ; 
Je ſuis chante par un Turenne. 
Pai pour mois deux grandes maiſons* 
Chez Bellone & chez Melpomene: 
A l'abri de ces deux beaux noms, 
On peut negliger les Frerons, 
Ou rire tout haut de leur haine, 
C'eſt quelque choſe d' etre heureux ; 
Mais Ceſt un grand plaiſir de le dire a Venvie, 
De l'abattre a nos Pieds, & d'en rire a ſes yeux. 
Qu'un ſouper eſt delicieux, 
Quand on brave, en buvant, les griffes de Vharpie ! 
Que des freres Berthier les cris injurieux 
Font une plaiſante harmonie 
Que C'eſt pour un amant un paſſe- tems bien doux 
D'embraſſer la beauts qui ſubjugue ſon ame 
Et d'affubler encor du ſel de Pepigramme 
Un rival facheux & jaloux ! 
Cela r'eſt pas chretien ; j'en convien avec vous; 
Mais les gens le ſont- ils? Le monde eſt une guerre: 
On a des ennemis en tout genre, en tout lieux; 
Tout mortel combat ſur la terre: 
Le Diable avec Michel combattit dans le Cieux. 
On cabale a la cour, a Vegliſe, a l' armee: 
Au parnaſſe on ſe bat pour un peude fumee, 
Pour un nom, pour du vent: & je conclus au bout 
Qur'l faut jouir en paix; & ſe moquer de tout. 


At the foot of my rocks where my deep valleys bend, 
Should I ſigh for the banks of the Leine ? 

See Corneille's deſcendant my leſſons attend, 

Hark, I'm ſung by a no ble Turenne. 


While 
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While ſhelter'd by names ſo deſervedly dear, 
To Bellona and Tragedy's Queen, 

I may view ſpitefu] Freron's cabal without fear, - 
Or laugh at their malice and ſpleen. 


Wiſeſt ſages have ſaid, and right plain is the caſe, 
Tobe happy is more than a dream ; 

But to tell it to envy, and laugh in her face, 
That's certainly bliſs in extreme. 


To quaff off our cups while the foul harpies grin, 
Gives our ſupper additional zeſt: 

The twin-brother Berthiers vile clamours and din 
Are muſic that heightens our feaſt. 


How ſweet for a lover the nymph to careſs, 
Who has raviſh'd his ſoul with her charms ! 

Of a rival ſhe hates then to mock the diſtreſs, 
And jeſt at his jealous alarms, 


The proceeding, I grant, cannot ſtrictly be ſquar'd 
By the rules our religion has given ; 

But on earth all are foes, and e'en war was declar'd 
'Twixt the Devil and Michael in heaven. 


They intrigue inthe army, the church, and the court, 
At Parnaſſus all concord is broke, 

Not for riches or grandeur, but what makes the ſport, 
For a name, breath, a vile puff of ſmoke. 


Thus then I conclude that in peace we enjoy 
Thoſe bleſſings that fortune has lent ; 


Nor let ſpleen, ſpite, or paſſion, our pleaſure deſtroy, 
But freely to laughter give vent. 


L E T- 
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To the Duke Dt LA VAIIER E, Grand Falconer 
on Urceus Codrus. 


'YOUR procedure, my Lord Duke, is con- 
formable to the rules of ancient chivalry ; you 
take arms in defence of a man who has expoſed 
himſelf to peril in your train; but the ſlight miſ- 
take into which .you have led me, ſerves to 
diſplay your profound erudition. Few Grand 
Falconers would have unearthed the Sermones feſ- 
tivi, printed in 1502. Raillery apart, *tis an 
exploit worthy your magnanimity to plant your- 
ſelf in the breach in my ſtead. 


You told me in your firſt letter, that Urceus 
Codrus was a great preacher, in your ſecond you 
inform me, that he was a great libertine, but 
however he was not a Cordelier. You aſk par- 
don of St. Francis d'Aſſiſe, and the whole ſera- 
phic order for the miſtake into which you led 
me; I take the penance upon myſelf, but it ſtill 
remains a certain truth that the myſteries repre- 
ſented at the Hotel de Bourgogne were much more 
decent than the generality of the ſermons in the 
ſixteenth century.—It is upon that point the 
queſtion turns. 


Let us put whom we will in the place of Ur- 
ceus Codrus, and we ſhall gain our cauſe. There 
is not to be found in the myſteries, a ſingle ex- 
preſſion alarming to modeſty or piety. It is im- 
poſſible that a ſociety of forty perſons, who 
compoſe and act pieces on ſacred ſubjects in 

| French, 
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French, ſhould agree to diſgrace their performan- 
ces with indecency, which would diſguſt the 
public and ſhut up the theatre. But an ignorant 
preacher who compoſes in his cloſet, and is an 
utter ſtranger to good breeding, may interlard 
his ſermons with a few brutal expreſſions, eſpe- 
cially when he preaches in Latin. Such for ex- 
ample were thoſe of the Cordelier Maillard, 
which doubtleſs make a part of your rich and 
immenſe library. Look into his ſermon for the 
ſecond Thurſday in Lent, and you will fee that 
he thus apoſtrophiſes the Counſelfors wives who 
wore embroidery : You ſay that you are clad accord- 
ing to your conditions ; all the Devils in Hell 

away with your conditions and you too, my Ladies. 
You will ſay to me perhaps, our hufbands do not 
give us this gorgeous apparel, we earn it by the 
labour of our bodies; thirty thouſand Devils fly 
away. with the labour of your bodies, my ladies. 


I give you only this paſſage from Maillard, 
that I may ſpare your modeſty ; but if you have 
a mind to take the trouble of ſearching for others 
ſtill ſtronger in the fame author, you will find 
ſome worthy of Urceus Codrus. Fathers An- 
dre and Menot were very famous for the tur- 
pitude of their expreſſions: it is owned that 
the pulpit was not always ſullied with obſcenities: 
but for a long time the ſermons were in no- 
thing ſuperior to the myſteries of the Hetel de 
Bourgogne. | 


It muſt be acknowledged, that the Clergymen 
of the, pretended reformed religion were the firſt 
in France who inſerted into their diſcourſes any 

| portion 
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portion of rationality. . The cauſe was owing to 
men being obliged to reaſon when they defire to 
change univerſally opinions already received, 
But ſtill they were far from true eloquence. The 
pulpit, the bar, the theatre, philoſophy, lite- 
rature, theology, every ſpecies 'of compoſition 
among us, was with very few exceptions, in a 
ſtate much inferior to the pieces played at the 
fair at preſent. 


Uniwverſal good taſte did not eſtabliſh its em- 
pire till the age of Louis XIV.— Twas this de- 
termined me to give a flight ſketch of that glo- 
rious period, = you have remarked that in that 
hiſtory, the age is my hero, even more than 
Louis XIV. himſelf, whatever reſpe& and grati- 
tude we may owe to his memory. 


It is true, that in general our neighbours were 
nearly in the ſame predicament with ourſelves. 
How is it poſſible that men who are daily preach- 
ing ſhould continue to preach ſo ill! How can it 
be accounted for, that even the Italians who had 
ſo long emerged from barbariſm, in almoſt every 
other reſpect, yet when they mounted the pulpit, 
degenerated into mere Harlequins in ſurplices, 
while Taſſo's Jeruſalem equalled the Iliad, and 
Orlando Furioſo ſurpaſſed the Odyſſey >— Paſtor 
Fido was a poem of a kind unknown to the anti- 
ents; —and Raphael and Paul Veroneſe perform. 
ed in reality what is imagined of Zeuxis and 
Apelles. 


Doubtleſs, my Lord Duke, you have peruſed 
the hiſtory of the Council of Trent; I believe 
there is not a Duke or Peer in F rance but reads 

ſome 
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ſome ſeſſions of it every morning.--You have cer- 
tainly remarked the ſermon preached by the 
Biſhop of Bitonto at the opening of the Council. 


He begins with proving the Council to be ne- 
ceſſary: 


1. Becauſe ſeveral Councils have depoſed 
Kings and Emperors. 


2. Becauſe in the ZEneid Jupiter aſſembles a 
Council of the Gods. 


3. Becauſe when God created man, and 
confounded the language of the builders of Babel, 
he ſet about theſe works as if reſolved on in 
Council. 


* 
—— 


He afterwards aſſerts, that all the Biſhops 
ought to aſſemble in Trent, as in the Trojan 


Horſe. And 
Laſtly, That the gate of the Council is the 


gate of Paradiſe, whence flow living waters, 
with which all the Biſhops ought to water their 
hearts, even as parched lands are watered ; other- 
wiſe the Holy Spirit would open their mouths, 
as he did the mouths of Balaam and Caiphas. 


Such was the ſermon preached before the States 
General of Chriſtendom. What divine prejudice 
in favour of a council! The ſermon of St. An- 
thony of Padua to the fiſhes, is ſtill more famous 
in Italy than that of Mr. de Bitonto. We may 
then excuſe our Friar Andrew and our Friar Ga- 

raſle, 
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raſſe, and all our Jack-pudding preachers of the 
I6th and 1 7th centuries, if they were no better 
than their maſters the Italians. 


But from what fource ſprung this abſurd bar- 
bariſm which ſo univerſally overſpread Italy in 
the time of Taſſo; France in the time of Char- 
ron and Montagne; England in the age of Bacon? 
How came it about that theſe men of genius did 
not reform their age? The colleges in which the 
youth were educated, are to blame for that, and 
the monkiſh and theological fpirit which finiſhed 
what the colleges had ſketched. A genius like 
Taſſo read Virgil and produced the Feruſalem. 
A Machiavel read Terence and produced the 
Mandragore; but what Monk, what DoQor, 
Tead Cicero and Demoſthenes? An unhappy 
ſcholar, ſtupified by conning John Deſpauter's 
grammar four long years, and afterwards crazed 
by maintaining a theſis on the univerſal, on the 
part of the thing, or on the part of the thought, and 
upon the Categories, publicly received his cap 
and his credentials of inſanity, and then went to 
preach before an auditory, three-fourths of whom 
were greater idiots and worſe educated than 
himſelt. 


The people liſtened to theſe theological far- 
ces with necks outſtretched, eyes fixed, mouths 
open; in the attitude of children liſtening to ſto- 
ries of witches. 


The ſame ſpirit which led them to the drolle- 
ries of the Fooliſh Mother, drew them to thoſe 
ſermons, and they were the more aſſiduous in 


their attendance, as the entertainment coſt them 
nothing. 
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nothing. For, lay an impoſition upon maſles, 
as we propoſed in the minority of Louis XIV. 
and not a ſingle perſon would hear maſs. 


It was not till near the time of Coffeteau and 
Balzac that a few preachers ventured to give ra- 
tional, though dull diſcourſes ;—in a word, Bour- 
daloue was the firſt who diſplayed any ſhare of 
eloquence in the pulpit. To confirm my aſſertion, 
I ſhall here ſet down the teſtimony of Burnet, 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, who ſays in his memoirs, 
that when on his travels in France, he was filled 
with aſtoniſhment at Bourdaloue's ſermons ; and 
that the French preacher had reformed the Eng- 
liſh, as well as thoſe of his own nation. 


Bourdaloue was almoſt the Corneille of the 
Pulpit, as Maſſillon has ſince been its Racine: 
not that I put an act half profane on a level with 
a Miniftry almoſt ſacred; nor that I compare 
the moderate difficulty of compoſing a good ſer- 
mon, to the inexpreſſibly arduous taſk of writing 
a good tragedy : but I fay that Bourdaloue at- 
tempted to 1mitate the cloſe, nervous, argumen- 
tative ſtyle of Corneille; and Maſſillon ſtudied 
to be as elegant in proſe as Racine was in verſe. 


It is true that Bourdaloue, as well as Corneille, 
was frequently reproached with having too much 
of the pleader, with aiming rather at proving 
his point than affecting his audience, and with 
adducing ſometimes weak proofs, —On the con- 
trary, Maſſillon thought it better to paint than 
to move ;—he imitated Racine as cloſely as he 
could be imitated in proſe, but all the while 
preaching that dramatic authors were _ : 

tor 
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for it is expedient that every apothecary ſhould 


extol his own unguent, and damn his neighbour's. 
His ſtyle is pure, his pictures pathetic. - 


The misfortune of ſermons is, that they are 
too often declamations on contrary ſides of the 
ſame queſtion. 'The ſame man wholaſt Sunday af- 
firmed that there was no felicity in grandeur, that 
crowns are thorns, that courts are only filled with 
men whoſe miſery riſes in proportion to their 
rank, that joy is only ſpread on the face of the 
poor ; next Sunday preaches that the people are 
condemned to affliction and tears, and that the 
great are plunged in dangerous delights. 


In Advent it is ſaid that God is inceſſantly em- 


ployed in the care of ſupplying all our wants; 


and in Lent, that the earth is curſed. Theſe 
common-place topics carry them on to the end 
of the year through a ſcries of flowery, dull 
phraſeology. 


In England the preachers have taken another 
turn, which would by no means be ſuitable to 
us, Clarke's collection of ſermons is the moſt 
profound book of metaphyſics that ever was writ- 
ten. People would ſay that he preached only for 
philoſophers ; and even thoſe philoſophers might, 
at the end of each period, have required of him 
a long explanation. And the Frenchman in Lon- 
don, who never had any thing proved ta him, would 
ſoon have left the preacher. — His collection makes 
an excellent -book, which very few people are 
capable of underſtanding. What a difference 
between ages and nations! And what a diſtance 
from the Friars. Garaſſe and Andre, to the 
Clarkes and the Maſſillons! 

My 
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My ſtudy of hiſtory has been conſtantly attend- 
ed with this profitable refleQion, that the age 
in which we live is, of all others, the moſt en- 
lightened, notwithſtanding our wretched books, 
and the multitude of inſipid periodical pamphlets, 
as it is the happieſt, notwithſtanding our tranſi- 
tory calamities, —For what man of letters is there 
but knows that we muſt date the riſe of good taſte 
in France from the time of Cinna and the Pro- 
vincial Letters? And who that has the leaſt tinc- 
ture of hiſtorical knowledge, can aſſign a happier 
time from the days of Clovis, than the period 
elapſed ſince Louis XIV. took the reins into his 
own hands, to the moment I have the honour of 
ſpeaking to you? I defy the moſt teſty of man- 
kind to tell me what age he would prefer to our 
own. 


We muſt be juſt ;—it muſt be agreed, for in- 
ſtance, that a geometrician of twenty-four, knows 
much more of the ſcience than Des Cartes; that 
a country curate preaches more rationally than 
the grand almoner of Louis XII. The nation 
is better informed, ſtyle in general has been im- 
proved, conſequently our minds are now better 
formed than they were formerly. 


You will tell me that the age is now decaying, 
and that at preſent genius and talents are much 
more ſcarce than they were in the glorious times 
of Louis XIV. Yes, genius ſinks, and naturally 
will ſink, but our lights are multiplied ? a thou- 
land painters in the time of Salvator Roſa were 
not worth Raphael and Michael Angelo; but the 
thouſand middling painters formed by thoſe great 

men, 
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men, compoſed a ſchool infinitely ſaperior to 
what they found eſtabliſhed in their days. 


At preſent, when our fine age is drawing to 
a : cloſe, we have neither a Maffillon, a Bourda- 
loue, a Boſſuet, nor a Fenelon, but the dulleſt 
of our preſent preachers is a Demoſthenes in com- 
pariſon of thoſe who filled our pulpits from the 
time of St. Remi to the days of Friar Garaſſe. 


There is a greater diſtance from the leaft of 
our tragedies to the pieces of Jodelle, than from 
the Athalia of Racine, to the Maccabees of La 


Motte, and the Moſes of Abbé Nadal. In one 


word, with regard to all the productions of ge- 
nius, our artiſts are far inferior to thoſe who 
lived at the beginning of the great age, and in its 
beſt days; but the nation is now ſuperior to what 
it was then. It is true that we are overflowed 
with a deluge of pitiful pamphlets, and mine 
help to make up the ſtream ; but they may be 
conſidered only as a ſwarm of gnats and caterpil- 
lars, that prove the abundance of fruits and flow- 
ers: you never ſee theſe inſects in barren lands ;— 
and remark, that in the immenſe croud of thoſe 
little pieces, all effaced by one another, and all 
at the end of a few days precipitated into eternal 
oblivion, there is ſometimes more taſte and de- 
licacy, than you could find in all the volumes 
written before the Provincial Letters. 


So rich is our preſent ſtock of genius, compat- 
ed with an indigence of more than twelve hun- 
dred years, 


If 
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If you now examine our manners, our laws, 
our government, you will find my account to 
be juſt. I date from the moment that Louis XIV. 
aſſumed the reins, and I aſk the moſt peeviſh 
malecontent, the moſt gloomy panegyriſt of 
paſt ages, if he will dare to compare the time 
m which we live, to the days when the Arch- 
biſhop of Paris went to the Parliament with a 
poignard in his pocket ? Will he prefer the pre- 
ceeding age when the Prime Miniſter was piftol- 
ed in the Court of the Louvre, and his wife 
condemned to be burnt, as a Witch? Ten or 
twelve years of the reign of the great Henry IV. 
appear to be happy, after forty years of abomi- 
nations and horrors, which make the hair ſtand 
on end; but during the few years which that 
beſt of Princes employed in healing our wounds, 
we ſtill bled in every limb! the poiſon of the 
league continued to affect our minds; families 
were divided; the manners were ſavage; fana- 
ticiſm prevailed every where, except at Court. 
Trade was begining to ſpring up, but its advan- 
tages were not yet perceptible : ſociety was deſ- 
titute of whatever could make it pleaſing, and 
the towns were without police: men in general 
were in want of every thing that could render 
life agreeable; and to compleat the misfortune, 
Henry IV. was deteſted —That great man ſaid 
to the Duke of Sully, They do not know me, they 
will regret me. 


Travel back thro' a hundred thouſand mur- 
ders, committed in the name of God ;—over 
the ruins of our towns laid in aſhes, to the time 
of Francis I. you ſee Italy ſtained with our 

blood, 
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blood, a King priſoner in Madrid, the enemies 
in the midſt of our Provinces. 


Louis XII. had the name of Pather of the Peo- 
ple, and that title has been confirmed to him by 
the voice of poſterity ; but the children of that 
father were very unhappy, and he was ſo himſelf 
driven out of Italy, duped by the Pope, vanquiſh- 
ed by Henry VIII. and forced to pay a ſum of 
money to the Conqueror, for the privilege of 
becoming his brother-in-law. He was a good 
King of an unpoliſhed people, without money, 
without arts, and without manufaQtures. His 
capital was only a confuſed collection of houſes, 
built of wood, ſtraw, and plaiſter, and almoſt 
all covered with thatch. Tis, doubtleſs, better 
to live under a good King, who rules over an 
enlightened and opulent nation, tho' malignant 
and cenſorious. 


The farther back you go, the more ſavage 
you, will .find every thing ; and hence it is our 
hiſtory 1s ſo diſguſting, that it has been found 
neceſſary to compoſe chronological abridgements 
of it in columns, where every thing neceſſary 
may be found, and every thing uſeleſs is omitted, 
in order to render it ſupportable to ſuch of our 
countrymen as are defirous to know in what 
year the Sorbonne was founded, and thoſe curi- 
ous perſons who doubt whether the equeſtrian 
ſtatue in the Gothic Cathedral of Paris was 
erected for Philip de Valois, or Philip the Hand- 


ſome. 


Let us acknowledge the truth ;—we have ex- 


iſted only about ſix-ſcore years: Laws, police, 
| military 


cry 
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military diſcipline, commerce, marine, the fine 


arts, magnificence, genius, taſte, all began with 
Louis XIV. and ſeveral uſeful arts are "__— but 
on the road to perfection. 


This is what I wanted to inſinuate, when I 
ſaid that in former ages, barbariſm 3 
prevailed among us, and even in the pulpit, as 
every where elſe 


Urceus Codrus was not worth ſpeaking of 
ſo long to you, but he has farniſhed | me with 
ſome reflections which may be uſeful, if you 
will have the goodneſs to new-mould them. 


bs: MF: i 


From Mr. I ,, Counſellor of the Parliament 
of Paris, to Mr. De Vol TAI Z. 


SIR, Paris, 19th Feb, 1767. 


I willingly conform to a very laudable cuſtom, 
which I ſee pretty generally eſtabliſhed, viz. that 
young authors tranſmit to you a copy of their 
works, and court the honour of obtaining a 
Place for their produQtions in your library. 


It is very natural, that the firſt fruits of a tree 
ſhould be gathered by the hand which contribu- 
ted moſt to fix its roots. The progreſs of reaſon 
and of taſte among us, is almoſt entirely your 
work. They who have profited by it, cannot 
diſpenſe from . gratitude to * 
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The protection given to literature by our Chan- 
cellor, is worth to them a copy of every new 
publication. — The ſame homage is due to you 
by the ſame title. | 


Le Dieu du goũt, ce Dieu ſenſible & delicat, 
Dont vous avez fi bien fait connaitre PEmpire, 
Vous a remis les ſceaux de cet etat. 
Malgre les cris de la ſatire 
Il vous en a nomme le premier Magiſtrat. 
Ce poſte 14 pour la finance, 
Ne vaut tant que je crois, 
Que la garde des ſceaux de France. 
Et ce reſt pas la ſeule difference 
Qui diſtingue ces deux emplois. 
Chacun peut ſe croire capable 
De bien garder ces derniers ſceaux. 
Auſſi voit-on a ce poſte honorable. 
Pretendre a chaque inſtant des concurrens nouveaux. 
Mais ici le cas eſt tout autre, 
Vous n'aurez jamais de rivaux | 
Aſſez hardis pour demander le votre, 


—_— 


Lt 


The God of taſte whoſe Empire you maintain 
Confirm his ſceptre and extend his reign: 

For thoſe high ſervices he thought it fit 

To you his ſeals to truſt, as ſovereign judge of wit ; 
*Tis true indeed perhaps the ſeals of France, 
Sooner than thoſe, your fortune might advance ; 
But them each blockhead thinks he well can bear, 
Crouds throng on crouds the painful poſt to ſhare; 
Your office too is view'd with envious eyes, 


But envy's ſelf to you muſt yield the prize. 


It is true that you are thus expoſed from time 
to time to troubleſome meſſages, and the peru- 


ſal of very dull perfotmances, but I ſuppoſe you 


ule 
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uſe the privilege of other Chancellors, and take 
care not to read all the petitions preſented to you, 
and ſhould you even think yourſelf in conſcience 
obliged to it, after all it would be only one of the 
inconveniences of your office, and you know 
there is no employment but has its mortificati- 


ons,—Sinecures are no where to be found but in 
the Church. * 


If for my ſake you derogate from the preroga- 
tives of your office, and deign to caſt a glance 
upon the Theory of Civil laws, you will perhaps 
find in it a great many things that are new, but 
there will be likewiſe not a few which you have 
certainly thought of before. I have read and 
underſtood you ſufficiently to be aſſured that 
that you will-not blame me for having combated 
the opinion of Mr. de Monteſquieu. I have 
done juſtice to his great genius, while I attack 
his errors. He 1s a brilliant genius ſubje& to 
frequent eclipſes. I am far from ſaying of him 
all I might have done. I have materials enough 
remaining to form a volume. I ſhall find a pro- 
per place for them, in the ſequel of my work, if 
ever I compleat the grand project J have formed, 
to attack in their ſource, the multiplicity of laws, 
tribunals, cuſtoms, &c.—to prove that ſimpli- 
city and uniformity are, or ought to be, the 
ſprings of policy, and that complication of every 
kind, is the parent of monſters, You will per- 
ceive that in the courſe of developing ſuch prin- 
ciples, it will be requiſite frequently to refute - 
Mr. de Monteſquieu, and that taſk appears as 
eaſy as it is neceſſary. 


H 2 I think 
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I think with you, Sir, that literature, the 
arts, and every thing that relates to them, are 
inventions highly uſeful for the rich; excellent 
reſources for men of leiſure who enjoy ſuperfluity. 
Theſe are torals which amuſe them in the ſtate 
of val infancy, in which they are kept by 
their opulence. Their vivacity evaporates upon 
thoſe trifles with which they amuſe themſelves. 
The attention they pay to them, prevents their 
making uſe of their ſtrength to more dangerous 

ſes. But I believe the caſe to be entirely 
different with that other, and infinitely more 
numerous portion of mankind, who are called 
the people. Theſe intellectual corals become to 
them poiſoned Amulets, which ſpoil and corrupt 
them without remedy. The actual ſtate of ſo- 
ciety condemns them to have only hands ;—all is 
loſt the moment they are put in a condition of 
perceiving that they have a ſoul. 


Could one of thoſe diviſions of mankind be ſingly 
illuminated; were it poſſible to intercept all the 
rays which proceed from the little to the great, 
and to cover with everlaſting darkneſs only that 
of the two which is no longer uſeful than while 
it is totally blind, I would willingly applaud the 
labours of the Philoſophers and their partizans. 


But reflect, Sir, the Sun cannot riſe upon the 
firſt, without a twilight extending to the ſecond, 
however diſtant it may be; and this claſs when 
enlightened, neceſſarily inclines to appreciate, or 
to mix with the other. Hence it follows that 
light is fatal to both; and that an obſcurity, in 


which they might live quietly, each within its 
reſpective 
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reſpeQive limits, is infinitely preferable to a 
ſtate of illumination, by which they only learn 
recipracally to deſpiſe or deteſt one another., 


This, Sir, is my ſmall profeſſion of literary 
faith, which I ſhall ever maintain to martyrdom 
excluſively. 


LETTER IX 


Anſwer to Counſellor Lincuzr, on MonTgs» 
QUIEU and GRroOTIVs, 


Ü believe with you, Sir, that the Spirit of Laws 

contains more than one inadvertency. Few peo- 
ple read attentivehy.— It has not been obſerved 
that almoſt all Monteſquieu's quotations are falſe. 
He cites the pretended political teſtament of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, and makes him ſay, Chap. VI. 
Book III. that if there be found among the peo- 
ple, an unfortunate man of virtue, he ought not 
to be employed. That teſtament, which beſides. 
is not worth being cited, ſays juſt the contrary ; 
and that not in the ſixth, but in the fourth Chap- 


wr. 


He makes Plutarch affirm, that women are 
incapable of real love. He does not conſider that 
this ſentiment is put into the mouth of one of 
Plutarch's Interlocutors, and that Greek, too 
fantaſtic in his opinions, is ſeverely reprimanded 
by Daphneus, in favour of whom Plutarch de- 
cides. That dialogue is wholly conſecrated to 

the 
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the honour of their ſex : but Monteſquieu read 
too ſuperficially, and judged too haſtily. . 


From the ſame negligence he ſays, that the 
grand Signior is nat obliged by law. to keep his 
word.—T hat all low trades were infamous in 
Greece. — Dat he laments the blindneſs of Francis I. 
who rejected the propeſal of Chriſtopher Columbus 
for the diſcovery of the Indies —Y ou will remark 
that Columbus had diſcovered America before 
Francis I. was born. N 


The vivacity of his genius makes him aſſert in 
the ſame place, Bock IV. Chap. XIX. that the 
council of Spain was guilty of falſe policy in prohi- 
biting the uſe of gold in embroidery, lace and gilding. 
Such a law, ſays he, would be ſimilar to one we 
may ſuppoſe paſt in Holland, prohibiting cinamon. 
He does not reflect that the Spaniards had no 
manufaQures; that they would have been oblig- 
ed to buy their ſtuffs and gold lace from other 
nations; and that the Dutch could purchaſe cin- 
amon only at their own markets, becauſe it 
grows no where but in their dominions. 


Almoſt all the examples that he adduces, are 
taken from unknown nations, in the remoteſt 

arts of Aſia, upon the credit of ill-informed or 
Tring travellers, 


He affirms that there are no navigable rivers 
in Perſia, except the Cirus; he forgets that they 
have the Euphrates, the Oxus, the Araxes, the 
Phraſis, the Cirus, and the Indus itſelf, whoſe 
ſtream has long flowed under the laws of the 
TP Kings 


1 
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Kings of Perſia. Chardin in the third volume 
of his travels, aſſures us, that the river Zende- 
roude, which runs through Iſpahan, is as large 
as the Seine at Paris, and that it often drowns 
the houſes on the quays of the city. 


Unluckily the whole ſyſtemof the Spirito Laws 
is built upon an antitheſis which is falſe in fact. 
He maintains that Monarchies are eftabliſhed upon 
the principle of honour, and Republics upon that of 
virtue; and in order to ſupport that pretended - 
bon mot, he ſays, (Book III. Ch. VII.) the nature 
of honour is to require preferences, and diſtinctions; 
therefore honour, from the naturt of the thing, is 
properly placed in Monarchical Governments.— He 
ought to reflect that from the nature of the thing, 
the Romans, in the time of the republic, intri- 
gued for the Prætorſhip, the 2 the 
Triumph, Crowns and Statues. 


I have taken the liberty to point out ſeveral 
miſtakes in that book, which, in other reſpects, 
is an admirable performance. I ſhall not be ſur- 
prized if that celebrated work appear to you to 
contain more epigrammatic point than ſound rea- 
ſoning; and yet it abounds with ſo much wit 
and genius, that it will always be preferred to 
Grotius and Puffendorf: their misfortune is 
to be tireſome; they are rather heavy than 
grave. 


| Grotius, whom you attack with ſo much juſ- 
tice, extorted from his age a reputation which he 
was far from deſerving. His Treatiſe on the 
Cbriſtian Religion is not eſteemed by men of real 
learning. 


7 
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learni He there ſays, Book I. Ch. XXII. 
That the general conflagration is foretold in Hyſt- 
aſpes and the Sybilline Oracles. To their teſtimony 
he adds thoſe of Ovid and Lucan.—He quotes 
Lycophron to prove the hiſtory of Jonas. 


If you would form a judgment of the character 
of Grotius's genius, read his harangue to Arne 
of Auſtria on the ſubje& of her pregnancy. He 
compares her to the Feweſs Anne, who had child- 
ren in her old age. He ſays that the dolphins, 
when they friſk. upon the water, announce an 
approaching calm, and for the ſame reaſon the 
little Dauphin that» leaped in her womb, prog- 
_— a ceſſation of the troubles of the king- 

om.* 


I could quote you a hundred examples of this 
pedantic eloquence in that Grotius, who has 
been the object of ſo great admiration. Time 
is requiſite in order to appretiate books, and fix 
the ſcale of reputations. 


Be not afraid that people of the lower rank 
will read Puffendorf and Grotius; they are not 
fond of dull amuſements. They would rather 
chooſe, if they were capable, to read ſome chap- 
ters of the Spirit of Laws, which are level to 
every capacity, becauſe they are written with 
great eaſe and beauty. But let us make a diſ- 
tinction in what you call the people, between the 
profeſſions which require a decent education, 
and thoſe which require only the labour of the 
hands and daily fatigue. This laſt claſs is — 
mo 


* This is a Latin Pun, the word Davenin, ex- 
preſſing the name of the fiſh, or the title of the Prince. 
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moſt numerous, and the ſole relaxation and 

pleaſure of its members, are to go to hh maſs 

and the tavern, becauſe there they hear ſingingand 

ſing themſelves. —Bur for artiſans of a higher or- 

der, whoſe profeſſions require a conſiderable de- 

gree of reflexion, to perfect their taſte and ex- 

tend their knowledge; they begin to apply them-. 
ſelves to reading all over Europe.—lIn Paris you 
ſcarce know the Swiſs, but from thoſe of that na- 
tion who ferve as potters at Noblemens gates, or 

the characters which: Moliere has introduced 
ſpeaking: an unintelligible jargon in ſome farces :- 

but the- Parifians would be amazed, were they 

to ſee the manufacturers in almoſt every town in 

Swiſſerland, eſpecially in Geneva, devoting to 
ſtudy the time which cannot be conſecrated to la- 
bour. No, Sir, all is not loſt, the moment the - 
people art put into @ condition of perceiuing that 
they have a ſoul. On the contrary all is loſt when 
they are treated like-a.herd of Bulls; for, ſooner. 
or later, they butt you: with.their horns. Do, 
you believe the people read and reaſoned in the 
time of the wars between the red and white roſe - 
in England; in that which brought Charles |. to 
the Scaffold; in the horrors of the Armag nacs 
and Bourguignons, or even in thoſe of the League? * 
The people, ignorant and ferocious, were ſpirit- 
ed on by a few fanatic DoQors, who cried out, 

kill all in the name of the Lord, Iweuld defy 

Cromwell now to turn England upſide down by - 
his jargon of an Energumen; John of Leyden to 

make himſelf King of Munſter ; and Cardinal de. 

Retz to form the barricades at Paris. To con- 

clude, Sir, you ought not to prohibit men from 
reading: you would loſe too much by it. 
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LET T:E:R:: X. 


Anſwer to the Letter of M. LG 
Dated 23d Dec. 1768. 


SIR, 


IF you intend to apply ſeriouſly to the ſtudy 
of nature, permit me' to tell you that you ought 
to ſet out with a reſolution of forming no ſyſtem. 
«You muſt imitate the Boyles, the Galileos, and 
the Newtons; examine, weigh, calculate, and 
meaſure, but never gueſs. Newton never form- 
ed a ſyſtem ; he faw and made others ſee, but 
he has not ſubſtituted his own imaginations in 


the place of truth. What is demonſtrated to us 


by our eyes and the mathematics, muſt be held 
for true; in all the reſt, the only thing to be 
faid is, I know not. Res 


It is inconteſtible, that the tides exactly fol- 
Jow the courſe of the Sun and Moon -— it is 
mathematically demonſtrated, that thoſe two bo- 
dies gravitate upon our globe, and in what pro- 
Portion gravitate. From thence Newton hath 
not only calculated the action of the Sun and 
Moon upon the tides of the Ocean, but likewiſe 
the action of the Earth and Sun upon the waters 
of the Moon, ſuppofing ſuch waters to exiſt. 
Indeed it is ſtrange that a man ſhould have been 


capable of making fuch diſcoveries ; but that 


man made uſe of the torch of mathematics, the 
only torch which gives unerring light. 


Guard 
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Guard then, Sir, againſt ſuffering yourſelf to 
be ſeduced by imagination : Poetry 1s her ſole 
ſphere, ſhe muſt be baniſhed from natural philo- 
ſophy.—To imagine a central fire in order to 
explain the flowing of the fea, is like ſolving a 

problem by a madrigal. 


That all bodies contain fire, isa truth of which 
we are not permitted to doubt; it exiſts even in 
ice, as is demonſtrated by experience. But that 
there is a furnace exactly in the centre of the 

z earth, is a thing which no perſon can know; 
which is by no means probable, and which con- 
ſequently cannot be admitted in natural —— 


phy. 


Even if this fire did exiſt, it could not account 
either for the high tides at the Equinoxes, Solſ- 
tices, or for thofe at full Moon; nor furniſh a rea- 
fon why thoſe ſeas that do not communicate with 
the Ocean, have no tides, nor why the tides are 
retarded according to the courſe of the Moon, 
&c. There is not the leaſt reaſon for admittin 
this pretended. fire to be the cauſe of the ſwelling 
of the waters. 


You aſk, Sir, what becomes of the waters 
diſcharged into the fea by the rivers. Do you 
not know that a calculation has been' made of 
the quantity of water raiſed by the action of the 
Sun, at a given degree of heat, and in a given. 
time, in order to be afterwards reſolved into rain 
by the Leip of the winds ? 


You ſay, that you think that very badly ima- 
gined which has been advanced by ſeveral au- 
thors — 
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authors ;—that the ſnows and the rains are 
ſufficient for the formation of rivers. —Be aſſured, 
that it has neither been well nor ill imagined ; 
it is a truth eſtabliſhed by calculation. You 

y conſult upon that ſubje& Mariotte and the 
Engliſh Philoſophical TranſaQions, 


In one word, Sir, if I may be permitted to 
anſwer the honour of your letter by a piece of 
advice, read the good authors who have taken 
experiment and calculation for their ſole guides, 
and look upon all other things as Ramances un- 
worthy of the attention of a man who deſires i in- 


ſtruction. 


] am, &c. 


LE |T-T'E;2XF 
To. the Same, upon occult Qualities. 


YES, Sir, 1 have ſaid it, I repeat it, and 
will repeat it, notwithſtanding my certainty of 
being tireſome, that the doctrine of occult qua- 
lities is the wiſeſt and trueſt which antiquity has 
produced. The formation of the elements, the 
emiſſion of light, animals, vegetables, minerals, 
our birth, our death, waking, ſleeping, ſenſa- 
tion, thought, — every thing is occult quality. 
Deſcartes thought himſelf much ſuperior to Ariſ- 
totle, when he repeated in French what that ſage 
had ſaid in Greek. We ought to begin with doubt- 
ing every thing. After doubting, he ought not 


to bave framed a world of Cubes, and to have 
made 


* 
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made of thoſe Cubes, a globulous, a ramous, 
and a ſubtile matter ; to have compoſed ſtars of 
ſuch ingredients, and contrived a mechaniſm in 
nature, contrary to every law of motion. 'This 
extravagant romance ſucceeded for ſome time, 
becauſe romances were then in faſhion. Cyrus 
and Clelia were much preferable works, becauſe 
they led no one into miſtakes. —'Teach me the 
hiſtory of the world if you know it, but beware 
of inventing it. 


See, feel, meaſure, weigh, collect, ſeparate, 
and be aſſured that you will never do any more. 


Newton calculated the force of gravitation, 
but he has not diſcovered its cauſe. Why is 
that cauſe occult ? It is a firſt principle. 


We are acquainted with the laws of motion ; 
but the cauſe of motion being a firft principle, 
will for ever remain a ſecret. You are alive, 
but how ? You will never know any thing of the 
matter,—You have ſenſations, ideas, but can 
you gueſs by what they are produced ? Is not: 
that the meſt occult thing in the world ? Names. 
bave been given to a certain number of faculties, 
which diſplay themſelves in us according as our; 
organs acquire ſome degree of ſtrength, when. 
they are freed from the teguments in which we. 
were incloſed during nine months, (without ſo. 
much as knowing in what that ſtrength, conſiſts.) 
If we call any thing to mind, we ſay it is memo- 
ry; if we range a few ideas in order, it is judg- 
ment; if we =_ a connected picture of ſome. 
other ſcattered ideas, it is called imagination ;— 
and the reſult or principle of thoſe qualities is na- 
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med Soul, a thing ſtill a thouſand times more oc- 
cult. N 


Now, if you pleaſe, it being a certain truth 


that there does not exiſt in you one ſeparate be- 


ing called Senſibility, another Memory, a third 
Judgment, a fourth Imagination, can you eaſily 
conceive that you have a fifth compoſed of the 
four others which are really non-entities ? 


What was underſtood by the antients, when 
they pronounced the Greek word Pſyche or Nous? 
Did they mean a property of man, or a particular 
Being concealed in man ? Was it not an occult 
expreſſion of a very occult thing ? 


Are not all the ſyſtems of Ontology and Pfycha- 
logy mere dreams? In our mother s womb we 
are entirely unacquainted with ourſelves, yet 
there our ideas ought to be the pureſt, becauſe 


there our attention is the leaſt diſtracted. We 


are unacquainted with ourſelves at our birth, in 
our growth, during our life, and at the hour of 
our death. 


The firſt reaſoner who departed from the an- 
tient doctrine of occult qualities, corrupted the 
underſtanding of mankind. —He involved us into 
a labyrinth, from which it is now impoſlible to 
extricate ourſelves. 


How much wiſer had the firſt man been, who, 
fenſible of his ignorance, had ſaid to that being 


who is the author of the univerſe, © Thou haft 


made me without my knowing it, and thou 


« preferveſt me without being able to find out 
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« the mode of my exiſtence. When I ſuckled 
«© my nurſe's breaſt, I fulfilled one of the moſt 


e abſtruſe laws of natural philoſophy ; and I 


ce fulfill one ſtill more unknown when I eat and 
cc digeſt the aliments with which thou feedeſt 
© me. I know ſtill leſs how ſome ideas enter 
* my head to quit it the next moment without 
© ever re-appearing; and how others remain 
cc there during my whole life, notwithſtanding 


c my ſtrong efforts to drive them out. Tam 


&« an effect of thy occult and fupreme power, 
«© which the ſtars obey as well as myſelf. A 
cc particle of duſt agitated by the wind, faith not 
&« J command the winds. In te vivimus moue- 
te mur et ſumus.* Thou art the ſole being, and 
ce the reſt is only made. | 


This is that philoſophy of occult qualities, of 
which Malebranche had a glimpſe in the laſt cen- 
tury. Could he have ſtopped on the edge of the 
abyſs, he had been the greateſt or rather the ſole 
Metaphyſician ; but he wanted to ſpeak to the 
word; he leaped into the gulph and diſappeared. 


In his two firſt books he had knocked at the 
gates of truth; the author of the action of God 
upon the creatures turned all around, but as a 
blind man turns a mill. —A little before that time, 
there lived a Philoſopher who was their maſter, 
but they knew it not; Heaven forbid that I ſhould 
name him. 


Since then we have had only men of wit ; we 
muſt however except Mr. Locke, he was more 
than a man of wit, &c. 

L E T- 


ln thee we live, move, and have our being. 
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L E T T E R XI. 


To Mr. P. Counſellor of the parliament of Dijon, 
on ſome laws or euſtoms. 


Ferney, 28 Dec. 1771, 


I THANK you, Sir, for making us unquaint- 
ed with our barbarous cuſtoms. I have read 
what regards the flavery of Mortmain, with the 
more attention and intereſt, as I have been la- 
bouring for a twelve-month paſt, in favour of 
thoſe who are called Franks, (freemen). and are 
flaves ;—ſlaves even to Monks. St. Pacome and 
St. Hilarian did not imagine that their ſucceſſors 
would one day be maſters of more ſlaves by 
Mortmain, than were poſſeſſed by Attila or 
Genſeric. Our Monks ſay that they have ſuc- 
ceeded to the rights. of the conquerors, and that 
their vaſſals are the ſucceſſors of the conquered. 
The cauſe is. actually before the council. We 
ſhall certainly loſe it: ſuch ſtrength is in old cuſ- 
toms, and ſuch virtue in the ſaints. | 


We laugh at original fin, and we are wrong. 
Every body has his original ſin. That of theſe 
poor Serfs (bondmen or villains) who amount to 
more than a hundred thouſand through the king- 
dom, is, that their fathers, the Gaulifh peaſantry, 
did not cut the throats of that handful of bar- 
barous Viſigoths, Burgundians, or Franks, who 
came to. rob and murder them, Had they de- 
fended themſelves with the ſame vigour the Ro- 
mans exerted againſt: the Cimbri, we ſhould not 
have ſuits for Mortmain. 

| They 
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They who enjoy this noble right, aſſure us 
that it is divine. I perfectly agree with them, 
for certainly it is not human. I acknowledge 
to you, Sir, that I renounce it with my whole 
heart; I want neither right of Mortmain nor 
Eſcheat in the little nook of land which J inherit, 
and I find my account in it. I am greatly pleaſ- 
ed with the edi& of Henry II. which has been 
adopted by the Parliament of Paris ——Why is 
not their example followed by all the Parlia- 
ments in the kingdom ? Almoſt all our ancient 
juriſprudence is ridiculous, barbarous, and con- 
tradictory. What is true on this fide of my 
book is falſe on the other. Our whole ſet of 
cuſtoms are good for nothing but to be thrown 
into the fire. In England there is but one law 
and one meaſure. 


Youquote the Spirit of Laws ; alas | it never 
has remedied, nor ever will remedy, any thing. 
Not that its author quotes too often falſely ; not 
that he almoſt always thinks of ſhewing wit : 
but becauſe a King only is capable of compoſing 
a good book on our laws, by changing them en- 
tirely. | 


Accept my thanks, Sir, &c, 


L E T- 
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rr 


To the BARON DE FAUOIE RES, Officer of Marine, 
on the ſubject of a monument which he propoſed 
to erect to the great men of the age of Louis XIV. 


YOU propoſe, Sir, that monuments of all 
the great men, who adorned the age of Louis 
XIV. ſhould be raiſed round the ſtatue ereQed 
to that Prince in Montpellier, after his death, 
This project is ſo much the finer, as for ſome 
years there ſeems to have been a kind of confe- 
deracy to depreciate every thing that makes the 
glory of thoſe memorable times. We are weary 
of the maſter-pieces of the laſt age. — We uſe 
every effort to make Louis XIV. little, and we 
reproach him above all things with having deſi- 
red to be great. The vation in general gives the 
preference to Henry IV. and excludes all the 
other kings. I do not examine whether this be 
juſtice or fickleneſs ;—if our reaſon brought to 
perfection can now diſcern true merit better than 
formerly, I only remark, that in the time of 
Henry IV. it was entirely incapable of diſcerning 
or feeling merit. My people do not know me, 
ſaid that good Prince to the Duke of Sully; they 
will regret me. In fas, Sir, let us ſpeak with- 
out diſguiſe ; he was hated and deſpiſed. Fana- 
ticiſm, which perſecuted him from his cradle, 
conſpired a hundred times againſt his life, and 
at laſt deprived him of it in the midſt of his 
great officers, by the hand of a quondam Men- 
dicant Monk, who had loſt his ſenſes, and was 


tranſported with the madneſs of the — 
e 
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We now make that Prince the Amende Honor- 
able ;* we give him the preference to all our 
Kings, though we ſtill preſerved, and that for 
a long time, a great part of thoſe . prejudices 
which concurred to the aſſaſſination of the beſt 
of Kings. 


But if Henry IV. was great, his age was not 
ſo in any reſpect. I ſhall not here mention the 
multitude of criminal and infamous actions with 
which ſuperſtition and diſcord polluted France. 
I confine myſelf to thoſe arts whoſe glory you 
deſire to eternize. They were either entirely 
unknown or very unſkilfully exerciſed. To be- 
gin with that of war; we had been in arms for- 
ty years, and there was not a ſingle man who 
left behind him the reputation of an able General, 
not one whom poſterity has ſet on a level with a 
Prince of Parma, or a Prince of Orange.—As to 
the Marine, Sir, you who have diſtinguiſhed 
yourſelf in it, are ſenſible that it did not then ex- 
iſt. The arts of peace which form the charm 
of ſociety, embelliſh cities, enlighten the under- 
ſtanding, and ſoften the manners, were entirely 
ſtrangers among us; all theſe originated only in 


= age which ſaw the birth and death of Louis 
IV. | 


I can ſcarcely conceive the inveteracy with 
which we now perſecute the memory of the great 
Colbert, who contributed ſo much to the im- 
provement of all thoſe arts, and eſpecially of the 
| Marine, 

* In France criminals are obliged, before execu- 


tion, to y of God, their King, and their 
country, which is called making the Amende Hanore 
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Marine, which is one of the principal objects of 
your grand deſign. You know, Sir, that he 
created that Marine which was ſo long formida- 
ble. Two years before his death, France had a 
fleet. of an hundred and four-kore ſhips of war, 


and thirty galleys. Manufactures, commerce, 


trading companies in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
all were his work.—His ſuperior may riſe, and 
that is certainly high praiſe; but no man will 
ever be able to eclipſe him. 


'The caſe will be the ſame in the arts that de- 
pend upon the mental faculties, as eloquence, 
poeſy, philoſophy ; and in thoſe where the ge- 
nius guides the hand, as architecture, painting, 
ſculpture, and mechanics.—The men who em- 
belliſhed the age of Louis XIV. by all thoſe ta- 
lents, will never ſink to oblivion, whatever ma 
be the merit of their ſucceſſors. The firſt who 
run in one career, always remain at the head of 


the others in poſterity. 


Only the inventors have a claim to glory, ſaid 
Newton in his quarrel with Leibnitz, and he 
was right. We muſt regard as inventors a Paſ- 
cal who actually formed a new fpecies of elo- 
quence ;—A Pelliſon who defended Fouquet in 
the ſame ſtyle that Cicero had defended King 
Dejotarus before Cæſar; a Corneille, who was 
among us a creator of tragedy, even when he 
copied the Spaniſh play of the Cid; a Moliere, 
who really invented Comedy, and brought it to 


perfection. And had not Deſcartes in his inven- 


tions forſaken his guide, Geometry — had Male- 
branche known when to ſtop in his flight, what 
men would they not have been q 
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It is univerfally agreed that the great paſt age 
was the age of genius. But after the men who 
are regarded as inventors, often come, I do not 
ſay, diſciples formed in the ſchool of their maſ- 
ters, which would be commendable, but apes 
who ſtrive to ſpoil the work of thoſe inimitable 
maſters. Thus, after Newton diſcovered the na- 
ture of light, comes a Caſtel, who wants to re- 
fine upon him, and propoſes an ocular harp- 
ſichord. | 


Scarce was a new world diſcovered by the help 
of the microſcope, when up ſtarts a Needham, 
who fancies he has formed a republic of eels, 
which immediately bring forth other eels, all in 
a drop of broth, or water boiled with ſhot wheat. 
Animals and vegetables are produced without ſeed, 
and to compleat the ridicule, this is called the 
ſublime of Natural Hiſtory. | 


As ſoon as true philoſophers had calculated the 
action of the Sun and of the Moon, on the flux 
and reflux of the ſeas, Romancers, below Cirano 
de Bergerac, wrote the hiſtory of the times, 
when thoſe ſeas covered the Alps and Mount 
Caucaſus, and when the univerſe was inhabited 
only by fiſh. They afterwards diſcover to us, 
the great Epocha, the time when Porpoiſes our 
anceſtors became men, and in what manner their 
forked tail was changed into thighs and legs. 
This is the great ſervice lately done to mankind 
by Teliamed. 


Thus, Sir, in every art, in every profeſſion, 
the good maſters are ſucceeded by quacks.--And, 
heaven 
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heaven grant that we may never have others of 


a more pernicious kind. 


May your project be executed; may all the 
geniuſes who have adorned the age of Louis XIV. 
re-appear in the ſquare of Montpellier, and inſpire 
future ages with never-ending emulation. 


EST TER MY. 


To an Ecclefiaſtic, author of an Epic Poem on the 
conqueſt of the promiſed land, in twelve cantos, 
printed at Paris by Delalain, bookſeller, Rue St. 


Jaques, 1766, with the privilege of the King. 
S IR, 


THE perſon whom you commiſſioned to con- 
vey to me your poem of the Promiſed Land, not 
only has not ſent me your beautiful work, but has 
not even mentioned it to me; he did not think 
me capable of reading ſo curious a performance. 
I am ſenſible of the full value of what I have loſt. 
Doubtleſs nothing can be more poetical than the 
Conqueſts of Joſhua, and all that preceded and 
followed them. No Grecian fiction comes near 
them; every event is a prodigy ; and the mira- 
cles produce there, an effect the more admira- 
ble, as it cannot be ſaid that the author introdu- 
ces the Deity in the manner of the Greek poets, 
who brought down a divinity upon the ſcene, 
when they did not know how to unravel their 
plot. In the ſubject of your work we every oe: 
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behold the finger of God, without the divine in- 
terpoſition being a neceſſary reſourſe. Joſhua 
might have forded the Jordan, which is not five- 
and-forty feet broad, and is fordable in an hun- 
dred places, but God made the river flow back 
to its ſource, in order to manifeſt his glory. 


It was not neceſſary that Jericho ſhould fall by 
the ſound of rams horns, ſince Joſhua had intel- 
ligence in the city by Means of Rahab, the har- 
lot, but God made the walls fall by ſeven proceſſi- 
ons, to ſhew that he is the maſter of all walls.— 
The Amorites were already cruſhed by a ſhow- 
er of ſtones which fell from Heaven; it was not 
neceſſary that God ſhould ſtop the Sun and Moon 
at noon day, in order that Joſhua might triumph 
over that handful of men who had juſt been ſto- 
ned from on high. If God ſtops the Sun and the 
Moon, it is to ſhew that the Sun and the Moon 
depend upon him. 


What appears to me ſtill more favourable to 
poetry; the ſubject is little and the means are 
great, Joſhua in truth conquered only three or 
four leagues of country, which was ſoon after 
loſt ; but all nature was thrown into convulſions 
for the little tribe of Ephraim. Tis thus that 
Aneas, in Virgil, by the help of the Gods, eſta- 
bliſhes himſelf in a village in Italy. The great 
advantage you have over Virgil is, you ſing the 
truth, and Virgil ſung fiction. Both your heroes 
were pious, which is another advantage.—lIt is 
true, that Joſhua may be reproached with ſome 
cruelties; but they are ſacred, which is ſtill a 
farther advantage. In that little ſpot of four 
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leagues there are only thirty Kings condemned 


to be hanged for having dared to reſiſt a ſtranger 
ſent by the Lord. And you will prove, when 
you pleaſe, that too many heretical Princes can- 


not be hanged for the advantage of the good 


cauſe, 


Judge, Sir, how I regret the not having had 
it in my power, in my unpromiſed land, to read 
your epic poem on the promiſed land, which 
makes me conceive ſo great hopes. 


I have the honour to be, with all the ſenti- 
ments that are your due, &c. 


n. 


To Horace WALTLTOLE. 
SI R, Ferney, 15th July, 1768, 


I HAVE not dared to ſpeak a word of Eng- 
liſh theſe forty years, and you ſpeak our language 
extremely well. I have ſeen letters from you, 
written as you think. Beſides my age and my 
infirmities do not permit me to write with my 
own hand : you will therefore receive my thanks 
in my own tongue. | 


I have juſt read your preface to your hiſtory 
of Richard III. It appears to me to be too 
ſhort :—when a man is plainly in the right, and 
Joins to his knowledge a philoſophy ſo firm, 3 
ſtyle ſo maſculine, I could wiſh that he ſpoke 

to 
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to me longer. Your father was a great Miniſter 
and a good Orator, but I queſtion whether he 
could have written like you.—You cannot ſay, 
quia pater major me eft.* 


I have conſtantly been of your opinion, Sir, 
that we ought to diſtruſt all aneient hiſtories. 
Fontenelle, the only-man of the age of Louis 
XIV. who united poetry, philoſophy, and learn- 
ing, declared that they were fables agreed upon. 
And it muſt be confeſſed that Rollin has compil- 
ed too many chimeras and contradictions. 


After having read the preface to your hiſtory, 
I read that to your romance.F You there divert 
yourſelf a little at my expence z—the French un- 


derſtand raillery, but I am going to anſwer you 
ſeriouſly. 


You have almoſt made your nation believe that 
I deſpiſe Shakeſpear. —I was the firſt that intro- 
duced Shakeſpear to the French; forty years ago 
I tranſlated ſome paſſages from him, as well as 
from Milton, Waller, Rocheſter, Dryden and 
Pope. I can aſſure you that I was the firſt man 
in France that had the leaſt knowledge of Engliſh 
poetry. Scarce had we heard the name of ation 
mentioned, For thirty years have I been 
ſecuted by a cloud of fanatics, becauſe I ſaid that 
Locke is the Hercules of Metaphyſics, who has 
fixed the boundaries of the human mind. 


My deſtiny likewiſe decreed that I ſhould be 
the firſt who explained to my countrymen, the 


I diſcoveries 


* Becauſe my father is greater than J. 
+ The caſtle of Otranto. 
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diſcoveries of the great Newton, which ſome 


people among us ſtill call ſyſtems. I have been 
our apoſtle. and your martyr. In truth the 
Evgliſh ought not to complain of me. 


I long ago ſaid, that had Shakeſpeare appeared 
in the age * Addifon, he would have joined to 
his genius, that elegance and purity for which 


Addiſon is commendable. I have faid Mat his 


genius was his own, and his faults thoſe of his age. 
In my opinion, he is exactly ſuch as the Lopez 
de Vega, andthe Calderona of the Spaniards.— 
A beautiful nature, but very wild, no regularity, 
no decency, no art; a mixture of meanneſs and 
grandeur, of buffoonery with the terrible, the 


-chaos of tragedy, in which there are a hundred 


flaſhes of light. The Italians, who reſtored tra- 
gedy a century before the Engliſh and Spaniards, 
did not give into this fault. They were better 
imitators of the Greeks.— There is no 1 
ry in the Oedipus and Electra of Sophocles. 

ſtrongly imagine that this groſs practice took % 
riſe from our court fools. All of us on this fide 
the Alps were a little rude and unpoliſhed. 
Each Prince had his fool, who was an Officer 
of the palace. Ignorant Kings, educated by ig- 
norant preceptors, could not be acquainted with 
the noble pleaſures of the underſtanding : they 
ſo far degraded human nature, as to pay a man 


for entertaining them with nonſenſe. Hence 


came our mere ſatte (fooliſh mother) and before 
Moliere, a court fool was a ſtanding character in 
all comedies. — This cuſtom is abominable. 


It is true, Sir, that! W ſaid as you repreſent 
me that there are ſerious comedies, ſuch as the 
Miſanthrope, 
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Miſanthrope, which are maſterly performances, 
that there are ſome extremely riſible,. as George 
Dandin; that the rifible, the ſerious, and the 
pathetic, may well be united in the ſame comedy. 
I have fatd x Bo al! kinds are good except the dull 
kind. —Yes, Sir, but groſs vulgarity is no kind. 
I my fatber's houſe are many manſions ; but 
I never pretended that it was decent to lodge in 
the ſame chamber Charles V. and Don Japhet 
of Armenia ; Auguſtus and a drunken failor ; M. 
Aurelius and a Jack Pudding. This ſeems to me 
to have been the opinion of Horace, in the moſt 
refined of all ages: conſult this art of poetry. All 
the enlightened nations of Europe are of the ſame 
opinion at preſent; even the Spaniards begin at 
the ſame time to get rid of their bad taſte and the 
Inquiſition : for a juſt underſtanding equally pro- 
ſcribes the one and the other. 


You are ſo ſenſible, Sir, hom much a tragedy 
is disfigured by what is trivial and low, that you 
reproach Racine with making Anatiochus, in 
Berenice, fay, N 

De ſon appartement cette porte eſt prochaine, 

Et cette autre eonduit dans celui de la Reine, 


The door of his apartment is next to that which 
leads to the Queen s. Theſe verſes aſſuredly are 
not very heroica], but conſider that they are in 
a narrative ſcene which ought to be ſimple.— 
This is not a beauty of poetry, but a beauty of 
exaQneſs, which fixes the place of the ſcene, 
which at once gives the ſpectator all the neceſ- 
ſary information, and advertiſes him, that all 
the perſonages are to appear in that cloſet, which 
communicates with the other apartments, with- 


I 2 ont 
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out which it would be - improbable that Titus, 
Berenice, and Antiochus, ſhould, through the 
whole play, ſpeak in the ſame chamber. 


Que le lieu de la ſcene y ſoit fixe & marque. 


Let the place of the ſcene be fixed and marked 
out, ſays that oracle of good taſte, the judi- 
cious Deſpreaux in his art of Poetry, which is 
at leaſt equal to that of Horace.—Our excel- 
lent Racine almoſt never failed in this rule, and 
it 1s a circumſtance worth our admiration, that 
without tranſgreſſing the rules of probability, 
Athalia ſhould appear in the temple of the Jews, 
in the ſame place where the High prieſt has 


been ſeen. . 


You will ſtill moreeaſily excuſe Racine, when 
you remember that the play of Berenice was in 
ſome meaſure the hiſtory of Louis XIV. and 
your Engliſh Princeſs, ſiſter of Charles II. 

They both lodged on the ſame floor at St. Ger- 
main, and their apartments were ſeparated by a 


ſaloon. 


I ſhall remark, by the bye, that Racine re- 
preſented on the ſtage the amours of Louis XIV. 
with his ſiſter-in-law, and that monarch was 
highly pleaſed with him for it. A ſtupid tyrant 
perhaps would have puniſned him. I ſhall like- 
wiſe remark, that this Berenice, ſo tender, ſo 
delicate, ſo diſintereſted, to whom Racine pre- 
tends that Titus was indebted for all his virtues, 
and who was upon the point of being Empreſs, 


was only an inſolent and debauched Jeweſs, that 
publicly 
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publicly lay with her own brother Agrippa the 
Second. Juvenal calls her an Ince/luous Barba- 
rian. Tobſervein the third place, that ſhe was 
forty-four years old, when Titus diſmiſſed her. 
My fourth remark is, that this Jewiſh miſtreſs 
of Titus is mentioned in the Acts of the Apo- 
ſtles. She was then young,. when, according to 
the author 'of that book, ſhe came to viſit 
Feſtus, Governor of Judæa, and when Paul 
being accuſed of having polluted the Temple, 
defended himſelf, by ſaying that he was ſtill a 
good Phariſee: But let us leave the Pharifaical- 
neſs of Paul, and the gallantry of Berenice. Let 
us return to the rules of the ſtage, which are 
more intereſting to men of letters. 


You free Britons, neither obſerve unity of” 
place, unity of time, nor unity of action. In truth, 
your pieces are not the better for the neglect; 
probability ought to be reckoned for ſomething. 
— The art becomes more difficult by preſerving 
it, and difficulties conquered, give pleaſure and 
reputation in every art. Permit me, Sir, tho? 
you be an Engliſhman, in ſome reſpects to de- 
fend my own nation.—lI ſo often tell them the 
blunt truth, that it is very juſt I ſhould com- 
mend them, when I think they are in the right. 
Yes, Sir, I have believed, I believe, and J fhall 
continue to believe, that in regard to Tragedies 
and Comedies, Paris infinitely ſurpaſſes Athens. 
Moliere, and even Regnard, ſeem to me as 
much ſuperior to Ariſtophanes, as Demoſthenes 
excells our Pleaders. I will tell you boldly that 
all the Greek Tragedies appear to me, the works 
of ſchool boys in compariſon of the ſublime 

ſcenes 
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ſcenes of Corneille, and the faultleſs pieces of 
Racine. Thus thought Boileau himſelf, not- 
withſtanding the warmth of his admiration for 
the antients, He made no difficulty, of writing 
under Racine's portrait, that that great man had 
ſurpaſſed Euripides, and panelled Corneille. 


Yes, I believe there are many more men of 
| taſte in Paris, than there were in Athens. At 
Paris we have more than thirty thouſand peo- 
ple, who delight in the fine arts, and Athens 
had not ten thouſand. In Athens the common 
people entered the Theatre, and with us they 
do not, except upon ſolemn or ridiculous occa- 
ſions when they are preſented with a ſpectacle 
gratis. Our continual intercourſe with the fair 
ſex, has given our ſentiments much more deli- 
cacy, our morals much more decency, and our 
| taſte. much more refinement. Leave us our 
theatre ; the [talians their Favole beſcarecei; you 
are rich enough without theſe. 


It is true ſome very bad pieces, whoſe plots 
are ridiculous, and dialogue barbarous, have for 
a time, prodigious ſucceſs at Paris, when ſup- 
ported by cabal, the ſpirit of party, the faſhion, 
or the temporary protection of ſome perſons of 
credit. It is the intoxication of a moment, but 
in a few years the illuſion is diſſipated. Don 
Japhet, of Armenia, and Turcaret are aban- 
doned to the populace, and the ſiege of Calais 
3s no more eſteemed except at Calais. | 


I muſt not ſay one word more on the rhime 
with which you reproach us.—Almoſt all Dry- 
den's 
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den's pieces are in rhime. It is one difficulty 
more ;—thoſe verſes of his, which are in the 
memory and the mouths of every body, are in 
rhime : and I ftill maintain, that after Cinna, 
Athalia, Phædra, Iphigenia, have been written 
in thime, whoever would ſhake off that yoke 
in France, would be looked upon as a feeble ar- 
tiſt who had not ſtrength to bear it. 


In quality of an old man, I will tell you an 
anecdote. One day I aſked Pope why Milton 
had not put his poem into rhime, at the time 
when it was the univerſal practice, in imitation 
of the Italians? his reply was, becauſe he could 
not, * . 


I have now, Sir, ſaid all that I had on my 
heart. I acknowledge that I committed a great 
blunder in not recollecting that the Earl of 
Leiceſter went originally by the name of Dudley; 
but if you was to take a fancy of entering into 
the houſe of Peers, I ſhould always remember 
the name of Walpole with the moſt * 
eſteem. 


Before ſending this letter, I have had time, 
Sir, to read your Richard III. You would make 
an excellent Attorney General. You weigh all 
the probabilities, but you ſeem to have a ſecret 
predilection for that Crook-back. Lou main- 
tain him to have been handſome, and even a 
man of ſpirit and honour. 'The BenediQtine 

Calmet 


Whether ſhould we — the veracity of 
Voltaire, or the candour of Pope? 
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Calmet has written a diſſertation, to prove that 

Jeſus Chriſt had a fine. face, I am willing to 

believe with you, that Richard III. was neither 

ſo ugly nor ſo wicked as he is repreſented : but 

I ſhould not have been fond of having any thing 

to do with him. Your white roſe and your red 
roſe had dreadful thorns for the nation. 


Thoſe gracious Kings are all a pack of rogues. 


In truth, when we peruſe the hiſtories of the 

. houſes of York and I. ancaſter, we would be 

tempted to believe we were reading the hiſtory 

of highwaymen.——As for your Henry VII. he 
was only a cut-purſe, & c. 4 


I am, with reſpeQ, &c. 


"BY 
1 ren. 


r DET, co 5x 


Mr Loxp, | July, 1776. 
YOU know that Louis XIV. at leaving the 


grand council, which was aſſembled to conſider 
the teſtament of the King of Spain, met three 
of his daughters, who were at play, and ſaid 
to them, well, how would you act if you were 
in my place? The Princefles gave ſuch opini- 
ons as occurred to them; upon which the King 
replied, —in whatever manner I act, I ſhall be 
ſure of being cenſured. 
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You condeſcended to act the ſame part with 
an ignorant old man, that Louis XIV. did with 
his children. This piece of humour amuſes you. 
The parſon wiſhes ſometimes that the clowp 
ſhould remonſtrate. 


I immediately . then, by ſaying 
that all men have been, are at preſent, and will 
continue to be guided by circumſtances. I ex- 
ceedingly reſpect Cardinal Richelieu, but he 
did not engage with Guſtavus Adolphus, until 
Guſtavus had landed in Pomerania without con- 
ſulting him; yet he took the advantage of the 
event. Cardinal Mazarin, profitting by the 
death of the Duke of Weimar, obtained Alſace 
for France, and the Dutchy of Rhetel for him- 
ſelf. Let people ſay what they will, Louis XIV. 
did not expect, when he concluded the peace 
of Ryſwick, that, in three years his grandſon 
would ſucceed to the throne of Charles V. He 
ſtill leſs expected, that the firſt war in which his 
grandſon ſhould engage would be againſt his un- 
cle. Nothing of what you have ſeen. happen, 
has been foreſeen. You know that chance 
brought about the peace with England, which 
that fine fellow Lord Bolingbroke ſigned, when 
in the arms of Mademoiſelle P.. You, 
my Lord, like all other great men, profit by 
the ſituation in which you find things at the 
time. 


The great matter, ſay they, is to have mo- 
ney. Henry IV. prepared to make himſelf the 
I E Arbitrator 


Was it not Prior who was the Engliſh Plenepo- 
tentiary, and not Bolingbroks ? ? 
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Arbitrator of Europe, by having gold ſcales 
made with the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Sully, 
T he Engliſh ſucceed only by means of their gui- 
neas, and the ten-fold credit which they procure. 
The King of Pruſſia made all Germany tremble 
for ſome time, becauſe his father had more hags 
of money than bottles in his cellar at Berlin. 
Fabricius's days are long over: it is the richeſt 
that carries the day, as it is he among us, who is 
moſt rich, that purchafes the employment of a 
Maſter of the Court of Requeſts, and who af- 
terwards may come to govern the nation. This 
15 not very noble, but nevertheleſs it is the truth. 


I fee that upon all the te in the world, 
they live from hand to mouth, like Fontaine's 
Cobler. What ! is there no ſyſtem ? No, the 
ſyſtems of Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, Def- 
cartes and Leibnitz, have all tumbled to the 
ground. Perhaps in your noble profeſſion, as 
in natural philofophy, it is beſt to be ſatisfied 
with making experiments. 


Err un 
To Mr. Tixror. 


Ferney, 16th Sept. 1768. 


UPON my faith, my friend, all the world 
are quacks; ſchools; academies, the graveſt 
ſocieties, are hke Arnaud, the apothecary, whofe 
little purſes cure all kinds of apoplexies as ſoon as 


my are tied about the neck ; and Mr. le 2 
who 
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who ſtill ſells his Baume de Vie, notwithſtand- 
ing the numbers of people who die daily. 


Some years ago the Jeſuits had a lawſuit with 
the druggiſts at Paris, about ſome ſort of an 
Elixir which they ſold at a very high price, af- 
ter having ſold abundant grace which was not 
ſufficient ; while the Janſeniſts ſold effectual 
grace, which had no efficacy. This world is a 
great fair, where every merry Andrew endea- 
vours to collect the croud about himſelf: every 
man preys upon his neighbour. There is a cer- 
tain ſage in our little country here, who has. 
diſcovered that the ſouls of fleas and gnats are 
immortal, and that all animals are created 
only to live again. But there are ſome pope 
who have not ſuch elevated expectations. I even: 
knew thoſe who can -ſcarce be made to believe 
that the water Polypus is an animal, They ſee 
nothing in the ſmall graſs which floats in ſtink- 
ing puddles, but graſs that grows again after 
having been cut, like any other graſs.. They do- 
not ſee that theſe weeds devour little inſe&s.;. 
but they ſee the little inſe&s enter into the ſub= 
ſtance of the weeds and devour them.. 


Theſe ſame unbelievers vil not be perſuaded 
that coral is compoſed of heaps of little ſea ver- 
min. The late Mr. de la Faye ſaid, that he 
had no fort of deſire to be perfectly acquainted: | 
with the hiſtory of: all thoſe ſort of folks, and. 
that it was not worth while to give one's ſelf 
any trouble about people with whom. we never. 
can live. 
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But we have ſome other geniuſes ſtill more 
ſublime than thoſe :—they will create a world 
for you with as little difficulty as the Abbe de 
la Teignant writes a ſonnet, and employ for 
that purpoſe inſtruments which never have been 
ſeen. Others come afterwards, and people this 
world by attraction. A certain Dreamer in my 
neighbourhood has publiſhed his opinion, in 
which he ſeriouſly advances, that this world will 
laſt as long as new ſyſtems can be formed, but 
when ſyſtem building is at an end, the world will 
come to an end. If that be the caſe, the world 
will probably laſt a conſiderable time. 


You had great reaſon for aſtoniſhment, when 
you found in The man of Forty Crowns, that 
the ſyſtem of eggs was aſcribed to the great 
Calculator Harvey. It is true that he believed 
it, and was ſo perfectly perſuaded of it, that 
he took theſe words for his motto, Every thing 
is produced from an egg. In the mean time, 
while he aſſures us, that every thing in nature 
originated in eggs, he ſaw nothing in the forma- 
tion of animals, but the employment of a wea- 
ver in warping his web. 


Next to him, others ſucceeded, who ſaw in- 
finite numbers of ſmall worms capering about in 
the generative fluid. Some time after, they were 
no longer to be ſeen, and went entirely out of 
faſhion. All the ſyſtems which have been erected 
about the manner of our coming into the world 
have been deſtroyed one after another, The 
way of making love 1s the only one that has re- 
mained without alteration. 


Your 
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Your queſtion is very apropos, when enquir- 
ing about all theſe romances, you aſk me, if in 
Lapon's colle&ion, which is juſt printed at Ly- 
ons, they have printed thoſe ſurpriſing letters, 
wherein it was propoſed to perforate a hole to 
the center of the earth; to build a Latin town 
there;—to diſſect the brains of Patagonians, on 
purpoſe to be informed of the nature of the ſoul; 
and to cloath the human body with pitch to 
preſerve health :—you will find that theſe fine 
affairs are exceedingly ſoftened,. and very much 
diſguiſed in this new edition. So that in the 
end, it will be found that all theſe corrections 
ſhould be placed to my account. Ridiculem 


acri fortius ac melius magnas plerumgue ſecat res. 


What 1s printed in my name gives me more 
pain; but what would you have me do? I can- 
not help it. Can Arnaud, the apothecary, pre- 
vent his noſtrums from being counterfeited ? 
Adieu, Qui bene latuit bene vixit. 


LETTER XYHL 


To the EARL or CHESTERFIELD. 


Ferney, 24th September, 177r. 
0 6.6] #7 'S ''& © S7 e:gr  eES 
OF the five ſenſes which fall to our lot, m 


Lord Huntington tells me that you have lo 


only one, and that you have a good ſtomach, 
which is well worth a pair of ears. 


Perhaps. 
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Perhaps I am the propereſt perſon for deciding 
whether deafneſs, blindneſs, or want of di- 
geſtion is the greateſt calamity. From a know- 
ledge of the cafe, I can judge of all the three, 
but it is a long time ſince I have preſumed to de- 
cide upon trifles, and therefore have the ſtronger 
reaſons for not attempting to decide on matters 
which are ſo important. I am content with 
believing, that if you have plenty of ſunſhine 
in the handſome honfe which you have built, 
there will be tolerable monuments. That is 
all which can be hoped for at our time of life, 
or indeed at any time of life. Cicero wrote a 
very fine treatiſe upon old age, but he did not 
prove by facts what he had advanced in his writ- 
tings, for the laſt years of his life were very 
unfortunate, f 


You have lived much longer and happier 
than he did. You had nothing to do with ei- 
ther perpetual dictators or triumvirs. Your lot 
has been, and is ſtill, one of the moſt enviable 
in the great lottery of life, where the good 
prizes are ſo few, and where the great prize of 
continual happineſs has never yet been gained by 
any one. 


Your philoſophy has never been diſtracted by 
chimeras, which have now and then perplexed: 
fome brains that were otherwiſe tolerably good, 
You have never been in any fenſe a Quack 
yourſelf, nor a dupe to Quacks, which I eſteem 
as no common degree of merit, and contributes 
much to the ſhadow.of happineſs that we can 
taſte of in this ſhort life, &c. &c, 


L E T. 
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LETTER XIX. 


| Ferney, -4th of May, 1772. 

EV E R Y one, Sir, muſt make his teament, 
but you very much doubt, whether that which 
has been imputed to me, is really my work, or 
not. 'The Old and New Teſtament have occa- 
ſioned enough of fooliſh things to be ſaid, with- 
out my adding any thing of mine, My pretend- 
ed laſt Will is the production of a Counſellor of 
Paris, whoſe name ts Marchane, who ſometimes 
makes people laugh at his drolleries. I hope 
that my real teſtament will be both better and 

wiſer than that piece. 


The * of all is, that after we have been 
ſlaves ur lives, we muſt likewiſe be ſlaves 
after our deaths. No man can be buried as he 
would wiſh. Thoſe people who would be glad 
to be depoſited in urns upon the chimney pieces 
of their friends, are obliged. to go and rot in a 
church-yard, or ſome ſuch place. They who 
would chuſe to die in the communion of Marcus. 
Aurelius, Epictetus, and Cicero, are obliged 
to die in the communion of Martin Luther, if 
they die at Upſal; or go to the next world be- 
ſmeared with the oil of a Greek Patriarch, if 
a fever ſhould lay hold of chem in the Morea. ' 


I own to you, that of late years they die 
much more commodiouſly in this little ſpot of 
country where I live, than they uſed to do for- 


merly. The freedom of thinking has been in- 
ſenſibly 
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ſenſibly eſtabliſhed among them, as it is in Eng- 
land. There are people who accuſe me of be- 
ing the cauſe of this change. I wiſh I could 
deſerve the ſame reproach for having occaſioned 
the ſame thing all the way from Conſtantinople 
to Dalicarlia. It is horrid and ridiculous to 
trouble both the dead and the living. I think 
that every one ſhould have the privilege of dif- 
poſing of both his ſoul and body after his own 
fancy :—and the great point ought to be, that 
no one ſhould moleſt either the ſoul or body of 
his neighbour. Our comfort after death is, we 
ſhall not know how we are treated. We have 
been baptiſed without our knowing any thing of 
the matter, and we ſhall know as little when we 
come to be buried. Perhaps, what would have 
been beſt, would be never to have received that 
life, of which we conſtantly complain, yet con- 
tinue always to love, But theſe things depend 
not upon us. We are faſtened, as Horace ſays, 
with the ſtrong nails of neceſſity. 


LETTER XX. 
To Prince G. Ambaſſador at the Hague. 


Ferney, 19th June, 1773. 


Mr Loxp Tas Prince, 

YOU do a ſingular ſervice to reafon and 
good ſenſe, by having the works of the late 
Mr. H reprinted. That book will find op- 
ponents, and even among the philoſophers. No 


body will allow that all minds are equally capa- 
| ble 
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ble of acquiring ſcience, and differ only as they 
happen to have a different education. Nothing 
is more falſe, and nothing is more clearly de- 
monſtrated to be falſe, by conſtant experience. 
Senſible minds will always be ſorry for what he 
has ſaid about friendſhip, and he himſelf would 
have diſapproved of what he has ſaid, or at 
leaſt he would have greatly ſoftened it, if a paſ- 
ſion for ſyſtems had not led him beyond all 
bounds. 


Perhaps it were much to be wiſhed that there 
had been more of method, and fewer of thoſe 
ill- founded little hiſtories in his work. But I 
believe that whatever he has ſaid on ſuperſtition, 
upon the abominations of intolerance, on liber- 
ty, on tyranny, and on human miſery, will be 
well received by all who are not either fools or 
fanatics. Some philoſophers. might have cor- 
rected his firſt book, but to perſecute him as 
was done, was both abſurd and cruel, -and wor- 
thy only of the fourteenth century. Whatever 
the fanatics have anathematiſed in this valuable 
man, may be found after all in the maxims of 
the Duke de Rochefoucau!t, and even in the 
firſt chapters of Locke. We may write againſt 
a philoſopher in ſearching, like him, after truth, 
though we purſue different paths ; but to perſe- 
cute him is highly diſhonourable, and merits the 
execrations of poſterity. There wanted only 
ſome Milituſes and Anituſes to preſent your 
friend with a cup of hemlock. 


I till owe thanks to your Excellency for the 
| hiſtory of the war of the ſublime Catherine 
againſt 
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againſt the ſublime Port, of the unſublime 

Muſtapha. You know that I intereſt myſelf al- 
moſt as much in that war, as in the univerſal 
toleration which condemns all wars. It is ſome- 
times neceſlary to fight againſt our neighbours, 
but there is no neceſſity for burning our coun- 
trymen alive, becauſe of their opinions. It is 
ſaid that the Pope is of as tolerating a ſpirit as 
a Pope can be; I wiſh it may be ſo for the ſake of 
the human race. I wiſh the fame to the Mufti, 


to the Sherrif of Mecca, to the grand Lama, 
and to Dairi. * 


I am the poſſeſſor of a little ſpot of dirt as 
large as a worm hillock, upon this wretched 
globe; I have Papiſts, Calviniſts, Pietiſts, ſome 
Socinians, and even a Jeſuit, living with me, 
and to the preſent moment they all continue to 
live together in the moſt perfect harmony. It is 
the ſame all over your great empire under the 
auſpices of Catherine. They have enjoyed this 
happineſs a long time in England, Holland, 
Brandenbourg, Pruſſia, and in a number of 
towns in Germany : Why then ſhould they not 
enjoy it over the whole earth? Why 1s not the 
following maxim ſoftened ? May he who is not of 
our opinion be like an undertenant, and as a Pa- 
gan. Why ſhould we throw the gueſt into a 
dungeon who hath not dreſt in his beſt ſuit to 
come and ſup with us? Why in theſe days do 
they make a father of a family and his wife die 
of an apoplexy, who having given almoſt all 
they had to the Dominicans, kept a few florins 
for a dinner ?—Wherefore? —W herefore ?-—— 
Wherefore ?—If I am aſked the reaſon of my 

| being 
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being ſo attached to you, I will anſwer, it is 
becauſe you are juſt, benevolent, and have a 
ſpirit of toleration. 


What ſay you of the inhuman Energumen, 
who believed I was the enemy of your friend, 
and who wrote a Philippic againſt me? 


Pleaſe to accept my humble acknowledg- 
ments, &c. 


TTT 


To Sir WII IIA Hamilton, Ambaſſador at 
Naples. 


* 


SIR, 


THE public are indebted to you for their 
knowing Veſuvius and Mount Etna, much bet- 
ter than they were known in the times of the 
Cyclops, or afterwards in the time of Pliny. 
The mountains which you have ſeen from my 
windows at Ferney, are in a quite different taſte. 
Your Veſuvius and your Etna are full of whims; | 
they are like ſome little men, who having too 
great a flow of ſpirits, often put themſelves in a 
paſſion without reaſon ; but our mountains, the 
Glacieres, that are ten times higher, and forty 
times their extent, have always the ſame coun- 
tenance, and are in eternal repoſe. Lakes that 
are ſix miles long, and always frozen, are fixed 
in the middle regions of the air, between white 
rocks that are above the clouds and the ag 

| er, 


Ferney, 17th June, 1773. 
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der, without ſhowing the leaſt , change 
in a thouſand ages. 


It is no great diſtance from the furnace 
where you are, to the frozen mountains of 
Swiſſerland, yet what an immenſe difference 
between the countries, the men, the govern- 
ments, Calvin and St. Januarius ! 


I was ſorry to ſee that you could not find a 
thermometer in Sicily. What would Archimedes 
ſay if he was to return to Syracuſe ? But what 
would the Trajans and the Antonines ſay if they 
were to return to Rome ? | 


Nothing can be plainer than that the eruptions 
of Volcanos ſhould produce ſmall mountains. 
Thoſe which the ants raiſe in our gardens are 
much more ſurpriſing. "Theſe little mountains 
formed in eight days by inſeQs, are two or 
three hundred times the height of the architects. 
But for our venerable mountains, that alone de- 
ſerve to be called mountains, from whence flow 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Po ; thoſe enor- 
mous maſſes appear to have more conſiſtence than 
Monte Nuovo, or the new pretended Iſland of 
Santorin. The immenſe chain of high moun- 
tains, which in every ſenſe crown the earth, 
have always appeared to me as old as the world; 
they are the bones of that great animal; 
he would periſh of thirſt, if there were 
not rivers contained in them, and there could be 
no rivers without theſe mountains, which are 
perpetual reſervoirs. 


Poſterity 
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Poſterity will one day laugh at us, when they 
know that we have had quacks who would make 
us believe that the currents of the ſea had formed 
the Alps, Mount Taurus, the Pyrennees and the 
Cordeliers. 


All Paris would be greatly alarmed, if they 
were told that a comet was to come and deſtroy 
this earth on the 20th or 21ſt of May. In that 
expectation of the end of the world, notice would 
be ſent to all the ladies at court, and all the mar- 
ket women, to go to maſs, which, as you know, 
is an infallible ſecret for changing the courſe of 
comets. People who were not aſtronomers, for- 
merly propheſied that the world would come to 
an end even in their own times. Is it from an- 
ger or compaſſion that this cataſtrophe is delay d? 
To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion, &c. 


L ET T. ER  XMIL 


To Mr. Do M******, Member of ſeveral Acade- 
mies, upon antient Anecdotes. 


SINCE, my friend, you could not obtain the 
Profeſſorſhip of Arabic, apply for the Profeſſor- 
ſhip of antient Balderdaſh. There are a number 
of them eſtabliſhed, at leaſt in that taſte, if not 
under that appellation. It. will be very eater- 
taining to ſhew us, if it be true, that all which 
we think we have invented, has been borrowed 
from the antients; as Reaumur has invented the 
art of hatching chickens without fowl, five or ſix 
thouſand years after the practice had begun in 


Egypt. 
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Egypt. There are people who have ſeen the 
Copernican ſyſtem among the antient Chalde- 
ans: but what will be ſtill more amuſing; will 
be to ſhew that all our modern tales have been 
pillaged from the higheſt Oriental-antiquity. 


For example: the ſtory of the Ephefran Ma- 
tron was given in verſes by Fontaine, in France; 
and before his time, in Italy : it is to be found 
in Petronius, who took it from the Greeks. But 
from whence had the Greeks taken it? From the 
Arabian tales. From whom did the Arabians 
get it? From the Chineſe. You will ſee it in 
the Chineſe tales, tranſlated by Pere Dentrecoles, 
and collected by Pere Du Halde. What deſerves 
our attention is, that the ſtory is much more 
moral, according to the Chineſe, than according 
to our tranſlators. 


I related in one of my uſeleſs tracts, the fable 
from whence Moliere took his Amphytrion, which 
was an imitation of Plautus, who had copied it 
from the Greek; but the original is Indian. It 
was tranſlated by colonel Dow, who is a perfect 
maſter of the ſacred language, which has been 
ſpoken twelve or fifteen thouſand years upon the 
banks of the Ganges, near the town of Benares, 
about twenty leagues from Calcutta, which is 
the capital of the Engliſh company. 


The learned Colonel Dow“, (Annal. ii. page 
273) ſays, that there was an Hindou of uncom- 
mon ſtrength, who had a beautiful wife, of whom 

he 


The Tranſlator has not been able to find this 
ſtory in Colonel Dow's Hiſtory, and therefore the 
proof of its exiſtence muſt reſt with M. de Voltaire. 
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he became jealous ; and having beat her, run off 
and left her. A roguiſh Deity, who was neither 
a Brama, Viſhnou, or Sib, but a Deity of tower 
rank, yet at the ſame time very powerful, trans- 
formed himſelf into the figure of a man, exactly 
reſembling the fugitive haſband ; and under that 
figure approached the forfaken wife. The doc- 
trine of the metempſychoſis gave the trick an air 
of probability. The amorous Deity begged par- 
don of the ſuppoſed wife for his having treated 
her fo ill; and having obtained her forgiveneſs, 
he lay with her, got her with child, and conti- 
nued maſter of the houſe. The repenting huſ- 
band, who had always loved his wife, returned, 
and threw himſelf at her feet, but found another 
felf ſettled in his houſe, by whom he was treated 
as an impoſtor and forcerer. It occaſioned a law 
ſuit, like the affair of Martin Guerre, which 
happened not long ago. The cafe was pleaded 
before the Parliament of Benares. The firſt pre- 
ſident was a Brachman, who fuddenly conjectu- 
red that one of the two muſt be a dupe, and the 
other a Deity, and thought of the following me- 
thod of diſcovering the true hoſband. As the 
huſband was reputed to be a man of extraordinary 


ſtrength, it was ordered that the contending 


parties ſhould give a proof of their virility in pre- 
ſence of the parliament, and that the moſt potent 
ſhould be decreed to be the true huſband. Accord- 
ingly they pefformed, and the one having ex- 
ceeded the other in the proportion of fifty to 
twelve, the parliament were about to decide in 
his favour, when the preſident obſerved, that 
the one was a hero, but had not ſurpaſſed human 
powers, while the other muſt be a Deity who 


ſported 
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ſported with their ignorance. The Deity con- 
feſſed the whole affair, and returned to Heaven 


laughing. 


You will allow that the Hindou Amphytrion 
is more comic and more ingenious than the Gre- 
cian Amphytrion, though it could not be ſo de- 
cently brought upon the ſtage. 


You will perhaps ſurprize your people till 
more, when you relate the origin of the famous 
quarrel between Aaron, with Dathan, Korah, 
and Abiram, wrote by a Jew, who probably 
was the Louſtick of his tribe. He is, perhaps, 
the only Jew who underſtqpd raillery. His book 
1s not of the ſame antiquity with the firſt Brach- 
mans; but certainly is antient, and more antient 
than Homer. The Italian Jews had it printed 
at Venice, in the fifteenth century; and the fa- 
mous Gaumin, Counſellor of State, enriched it 
with notes in Latin. Fabricius has inſerted them 
in his Latin tranſlation of the life and death of 
Moſes, another antient work, which is pretended 
to have been written in the time of Eſdras. I 
ſhall copy the paſlage as it is found in the ſecond 
book, page 165, number 297 of the Hamburgh 
edition. 


4% There was a poor widow who was the 
© cauſe of this quarrel. This woman had no- 
* thing but a ſingle ewe for her whole ſtock. 
« She ſhore her ewe, and Aaron came and ſaid 
© unto her, it is written, that the firſt fruits are 
& the Lord's; and he carried off the wool. 
The woman, in tears, went and complained 
* "2 Korah, who remonſtrated to the prieſt 

% Aaron, 


H.-S, A. cons 
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« Aaron, but his remonſtrances were of no effect. 
«© Korah gave four pieces of ſilver to the poor 
* woman, and withdrew in anger. In a little 
ec time after, the ewe yeaned her firſt lamb: 
* Aaron returned, and ſaid, My good woman, 
„c it is written that the firſtling of every beaſt is 
© the Lord's. He carried off the lamb and eat 
* it. Korah remonſtrated again, but to as little 
* purpoſe as before. | 


c The widow in deſpair killed her ewe, and 
© immediately Aaron was with her, and took 
© the ſhoulder, the leg, and the loin. Korah 
* was enraged, but Aaron ſaid that it was fo 
6 written, and that he would eat the ſhoulder, 
e the leg, and the loin. The widow was pro- 
© yoked, and in a paſſion ſwore, the Devil take 
e my ewe; which Aaron hearing, he returned, 
cc and ſaid, that whatever is curſed is the Lord's, 
© and he eat the reſt of the poor ewe for his 
« ſupper. Such is the cauſe of the quarrel be- 
te tween Aaron on the one part, Korah, Dathan, 
„» and Abiram, on the other.” 


This malicious piece of humour has been co- 
pied by more than one nation. There is not a 
ſingle good fable in Fontaine that does not come 
from the heart of Aſia : you will even find them 
among the Tartars. I recolle& to have formerly 
read in Plancarpin's, Rubruqui's, and Marc Pa- 
olo's Collection of Voyages, that a Tartar Chief, 
when he was dying, repeated to his children the 
fable of the old man, who gave his ſons the bun- 
dle of rods to break.* 1 


K Haye 


Voyages of Plancarpin, Rubruquis, Marc Paul 
and Haiton, chap. xvii, of Haiton, page 31. 
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Have we a more philoſophic tale in the weſt, 
than that which Olearius relates of Alexander ? 
mentioned it in one of the pamphlets which did 
not ſend to you, becauſe it was not worth carri- 
age. The ſcene is in the moſt diſtant parts of 
Badriana, at a time when all the Aſiatic Princes 
ſought the waters of immortality, as the Knights 
errant, in our modern romances, have ſought 
after the waters of youth. Alexander met an 
angel in the cavern, where the magi aſſured him, 
that the waters of immortality were to be had. 
The angel gave him a flint, and bidding him 


bring another of the ſame form and weight, he 
ſhould then drink of the water of immortality. 


Alexander ſearched himſelf, and caufed ſearch to 
be made every where to no purpoſe. After a 
deal of fruitleſs labour, he thought proper to 
chooſe” a flint nearly reſembling the one he had 
received, and added a'little earth to give it the 
weight and form. The angel Gabriel, perceiv- 
ing the trick, ſaid to him, "My friend, remember 
that thou art only earth. Deſpair of drinking 
the waters of immortality; and do not attempt to 


impoſe upon Ga-riel.+ 


This apologue teaches us that there are not 


two things in nature to be ſound perfectly alike; 


and that the ideas of Leibnitz upon the indiſcern- 


ible, were k1own in, the heart of Tartary a long 


time before 1 leibnitz. : 


For the moſt part of the ſtories with which 
we have been crammed over and over again, and 
all 


+ Olearius, page 169. : : 
T This Hiſtory has been introduced into a little 
book, entitled, Chineſe, Indian, and Tartar letters. 
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all the witty repartees which have been aſcribed 
to Charles V. Henry IV. and an hundred mo- 
dern Princes, they may be found in Atheneus, 
and our old books. It is in that ſenſe only that 


we can ſay, nihil ſub ſole novum, (there is nothing 
new under the ſun) & c. 


EN 


To Mr. DR CnAIAx, upon Pindar and Horace, 


Ferney, March , 1772. 
My dear Friend, 


YOU have made me a very handſome pre- 
ſent. By making Pindar known, you will do a 
great ſervice to letters. Your tranſlation is noble 
and elegant: your notes are very inſtructive. I 
own to you that I am vexed to ſee Pindar ſo fre- 
quently cutting his words in two, to put one half 


at the end of one verſe, and the other half at the 
beginning of the next. 


I know you will tell me that it was done for 
| ſake of the muſic z but I am not the leſs aſtoniſh» 
ed to ſee in the firſt ſtrophe, 


Xgvouce Goguat Ar 
vos" Kai wTRoxapmer. - 


Would you put in an Opera 


Golden |lyre of Apol- 
lo, and his violet hair? 


K 2 
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What do you ſay of 
Aa- 
The ſon of La- 
tona ? 


I ſhould think that the Greeks might have 
made muſic without ſuch ſtrange medley. The 
Odes of Anacreon were ſung, yet Anacreon ne- 
ver thought of cutting his words in two. 


It is ſaid that the Rhapſodiſts ſung Homer's 
verſes; there is not a ſingle verſe in Homer cut 
like thoſe in Pindar. 


What ſeems very ſtrange to me is to ee in 


Horace, 
Jove non probante ux- 


orius amnis. 


Jove diſapproving the ux- 
orius River. 


He frequently takes this liberty; but there is 
no finding fault with a method which Horace 
has adopted. All that we can ſay is, that the 
French would laugh at us if we were to take the 
ſame liberties which Pindar and Horace have 
taken, except Chapelle, who takes the ſame li- 


berty currently. 


However, I much doubt if all the Odes of 
Horace were ſung. Do you imagine that the 
Roman ladies, and men of faſhion, had a great 


deal of pleaſure in ſinging at table this ſong, 
Perſicos 
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Per ſicos odi ? of which Dacier has wu the 
following tranſlation : 


ce I am not for the Perſian magnificence. I 
* cannot even endure the crowns which are 
* bound with little bands of the Linden tree. 
« Ceaſe to enquire after late blowing roſes. I 
only aſk for crowns of ſimple myrtle, with- 
e out their being made up in any other form. 
& The myrtle ſuits a lacquey like thee, and is 
«© not improper for me, while I drink under the 


&*& ſhade of an arbour.“ 


I likewiſe very much doubt, if the good com- 
pany in Rome joined in ſinging the chorus where 
Horace abuſes the ſorcerer Canidia, and ſorae 
other old women, for their horrid practices. 


A number of the learned alledge, that three- 
fourths of the Odes of Horace were not made 
to be ſung : but an ode is a ſong ; and what is a 
ſong that cannot be ſung? We are told that it is 
the univerſal practice all over Europe to make 
ſtanzas in.rhime which are never ſung. But the 
lovers of muſic ſay, that it is the remains of 
barbariſm. 


The Abbe Terraſſon aſked to what tune Moſes 
ſung the famous ſong at coming out of the Red 
Sea: Let us ſing unto the Lord, for he hath tri- 


umphed gloriouſſy. 


I muſt have a little ſcolding with you about 
your preliminary diſcourſe, which appears to 
me to be excellent. You call Cowley the Eng- 

liſh 
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liſh Pindar. You do him a great deal of ho- 


nour. He was a poet without harmony, who 
endeavoured to be witty upon all occaſions. Dry- 
den the author of that beautiful Ode, entitled 
Alexander's Feaſt ; or, Alexander and Timotheus, 
is the true Pindar. That Ode, ſet to muſic, 
by Purcel, (if I am not miſtaken) paſſes in Eng- 
land for a moſt ſublime and moſt varied maſter- 
piece of poetry: and I own to you, that as 
underſtand the Engliſh better than Greek, I 
love this ode a hundred times better than all 
Pindar. If it is not blaſphemy againſt Hieron, 
the firſt violin to the King of Sicily ; I wiſh 
only to know whether his Odes are ſung in parts. 
It is probable that the Greeks underſtood this 
harmony, which. we ſo impudently deny. Plato 
expreſsly ſays ſo, in explicit terms. 


Pardon me for making a diſplay of my learn- 
ing with you. 


LETTER M. 
To a CELEBRATED ACTRESS. 


-I'T is very true, Mademoiſelle, that thecharm- 
ing Mrs. Oldfield, the beſt actreſs on the Eng- 
tiſh ſtage, had a monument erected for her in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, along with the Kings and 
Heroes of that country, and even with the great 
Newton. It is likewiſe true, that Mademoiſelle 
Couvreur, the firſt actreſs in France in her 
days, was carried in a hackney coach to the 
corner of Bourgogne ſtreet, which was not at 

that 
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that time paved, and was buried by a Porter, 
and had no monument erected for her. There 
are examples of every thing in this world. The 
_ Engliſh have inſtituted an annual feſtival in ho- 

nour of their famous comedian and poet Shake- 


ſpeare. We have not the feſtival of Moliere 


with 'us. Louis XIV. when at the ſummit of 
all his greatneſs, danced with the Opera Dancers 
before all Paris at his return from the famous 
campaign of: 1672. If the Archbiſhop of Paris 
had made the ſame attempt, he would not have 
been fo well received, though he had danced the 


beſt n minuet in Europe. 


About the beginning of the ſixteenth centu- 
ry, thanks to the taſte of Pope Leo X. and the 
enius of the Prelates Babiena, la Caſa, and 
Triflino, Italy faw Tragedy and Comedy re- 
vived. Cardinal Richlieu had the Hall of the 
Royal Palace built to have his pieces, and thoſe 
of his five young poets, played there. Two 
Biſhops, by his orders, did the honours on the 
occaſion, and preſented the ladies with refreſh- 
ments between the acts. 


We are indebted to Cardinal Mazarin for the 
opera: but ſee how all things change. The 
Cardinals Dubois and Fleury, were both Prime 
Miniſters, yet we are not obliged to them even 
for a farce at the fair. We are become more 
regular, our manners are undoubtedly more ſe- 
vere. It was ſuſpeQed that the Janſeniſts had 
armed the hands of the church againſt ſhows, 
that they might have the pleaſure of falling 

upon 


E 
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upon the Jeſuits, who had tragedies and come- 
dies performed by their ſtudents, imagining theſe 
exerciſes to be among the firſt requiſites in a 
good education. It is even alledged that the Je- 
ſuits were ſo intimidated, that they left off theſe 
entertainments ſome time before the ſociety were 
aboliſhed in France. 


You have undoubtedly heard from the learned 
who come to viſit you, that the contrary hap- 
pened among the Greek and Romans, our maſ\- 
ters. The money deſtined for the ſupport of the 
theatre of Athens was held facred. It was not 
even allowed to be touched on the moſt preſſing 
neceſſities, and in the greateſt dangers of war. 


They did what was till more in ancient 
Rome. The city was laid waſte by the plague 
towards the three hundred and ninetieth year 
from the time of its foundation ; and it was 
neceſſary to appeaſe the Gods by the moſt ſacred 
ceremonies. But what did the Senate do? They 

ve orders for a comedy to be played, and the 
plague ceaſed. A good Phyſician will not be 
ſurpriſed at this, he knows that reaſonable plea- 
ſures are good for health. 


Unfortunately we neither reſemble the Greeks 
nor the ancient Romans. It is true that there 
are many agreeable Frenchmen in France; but 
there are likewiſe Welch, who do not look upon 
a comedy as a ſpecific if they were attacked by 
the plague. For my part I could paſs my lite in 
hearing you, or may the plague choak me. I 


own that the contradictions which divide the 
wits 


* 
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wits on the ſubje& of your profeſſion, are with- 
out number; but you know that without a dif- 
ference in opinions, converſation could not be 
kept up. But there is no difference of opinion 
among thoſe who live with you : they all concur 
in the ſentiments of eſteem and friendſhip which 
they owe you. 


L ET T 'E. Ma 


Anſwer to the Abbe BaxTinELL1, of Verona. 
( This Letter is old. 


IF I was younger, and if I could have con- 
ſtrained myſelf, I ſhould certainly have ſeen 
Rome, Venice, and your Verona : but Engliſh 
and Swiſs liberty has been ſo much my delight, 
that I could not venture «o go to your country 
to ſee the brothers of the Inquiſition, at leaſt 
not before I am the ſtrongeſt. And as there is 
no appearance that I ſhall ever be a general of 
an army, or an ambaſſador, yon will think it 
is but right that I do not go into a country where 
the books which a poor traveller carries in his 
cloak-bag are ſeized at the gates of the towns. 
I am not at all defirous of aſking leave of a 
Dominican to ſpeak, think, or read; and I in- 
genuouſly tell you, that this Italian ſlavery 
makes me tremble. I believe St. Peter's at Rome 
to be very fine; but I would rather have one 
good Engliſh book, written with freedom, than 
a thouſand pillars of marble. I do not know 

K 5 what 
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what kind of liberty you wil ſpeak to me of at 
Monte Baldo; but I very much love that which 
Horace ſpeaks of far: que ſentiat. It is that 
which I have attained, after ſearching my whole 
life. 'The happineſs which I have procured for 
myſelf is doubled by a commerce with you. I 
ſhall receive with the moſt grateful acknowledg- 

ments the information which you are ſo kind as 
to promiſe me upon the ſubje& of the ancient 
Italian literature. 


I think it required an extraordinary degree of 
courage to call Dante a fool, and his work a 
monſter : however even in. that monſter, there 
are fifty verſes ſuperior to the age in which he 
lived, and which I love better than all the little 
worms called. Sonetti, which ſpring up and die 
by thouſands a day in Italy, from Milan to. 
Otranto.. 


Agarotti then, like Fepidus, has abandoned 
the triumvirate : I believe at bottom he thinks 
as you do of Dante. It is pleaſant enough to 
think that a man dare not ſpeak his mind even 
upon trifles but in the ear of his friend. This 
world is a wretched maſquerade. I know per- 
fectly how they can diſſemble who want to be 
Cardinals or Popes; but I cannot conceive a 
reaſon for their diſſembling in other matters. 
What makes me love England is, there are no 
hypocrites there of any kind. I brought Eng- 
land home with me; at the ſame time I love 
the Italians infinitely, but more particularly you, 
Sir, whoſe genius and character is ſuited to 
pleaſe 
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pleaſe all nations, and who deſerves to be free 
as I am. 


As for that wag Marrim, who has juſt 
printed Dante at Paris in a collection of Italian 
poets, he is a merchant who has ſet up a ſhop, 
and ſells his commodity. He ſpeaks ill both of 
Bayle and me; and the preferring Virgil to 
Dante is charged as a crime. This poor wretch 
may well talk; Dante may get admittance into 
the libraries of the curious, but he will never 
be read. I have always had volumes of Arioſto 
ſtolen from me, but never one of Dante. 


I pray you give Signor Marrini to the devil 
and all his hell, with the panther, lioneſs, and 
ſhe wolf which Dante met in his way. Beg par- 
don of Virgil for a poet of his own country 
having placed himſelf in ſuch bad company. 
They who have the leaſt ſpark of good ſenſe 
ſhould bluſh at this ſtrange aſſemblage in hell of 
Dante, Virgil, St. Peter, and the Madona Be- 
atrice. There are people to be found even in 
this eighteenth century, who endeavour to ad- 
mire ſuch wild and extravagant imaginations ; 
and who have the ſtupidity to ſet them up in 
oppoſition to the moſt maſterly works of genius, 
wiſdom, and eloquence that we have in our lan- 
guage. O tempora ! O judicium / 


DLR. 
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LETTER XXVI 


Anſwer to MsTArHYSICAL QUuesT1ONs. 
SIR, 


III recluſe to whom you have written, fre- 
quently receives letters from literati, or their 
admirers, whom he has not the honour to know. 
e letters are ſeldom worth the trouble of an- 
ſwering, but moſt aſſuredly yours are not of 
that kind; what you write breathes the ſoundeſt 
metaphyſics, and ſhews that if you have taken 
nothing from books, that you are very capable 
of making an excellent one yourſelf, which is 
very uncommon, ' eſpecially on ſuch a ſubject. 


Liberty, as it is underſtood by many ſchool- 
men, is in fact an abſurd chimera. If they will 
y the leaſt attention to reaſon, and not be ſa- 
tisfied with mere words, it will be evident, that 
whatever exiſts, or is ſelf-created, is neceſſary ; 
for if it was not neceſſary, it would be uſeleſs. 
The reſpectable ſect of ſtoics thought ſo ; and 
what is very ſingular, this truth may be found 
in a hundred places in Homer, who makes Ju- 
piter ſubmit to fate. | 


There exiſts a ſomething, which muſt be 
eternal, as it is demonſtrated, otherwiſe we 
ſhould have an effect without a cauſe. Thus all 
the ancients, without a ſingle exception, be- 
lieved matter to be eternal. | 

t 
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It is not the ſame of immenſity, nor of an 
almighty power. I cannot ſee the neceſſity of 
all ſpace being filled; and I do not comprehend 
the reaſoning of Clarke, who fays, that what- 
ever neceſſarily exiſts in one place, ought neceſſa- 
rily to exiſt in every place. I think ſome very 
good objections have been made to this, and his 
anſwers are exceeding weak. Wherefore is it 
impoſſible that there ſhould be more than a de- 
termined quantity of beings ? I can much eaſier 
conceive a bounded nature, than an infinite na- 
ture, 


Upon this article I can only have probabili- 
ties, and I can only ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt. By 
the univerſal agreement in every thing which I 
know of nature, I perceive a deſign ; this de- 
ſign ſhews that there muſt be a firſt cauſe ; that 
firſt cauſe is undoubtedly very powerful ; but 
ſimple philoſophy does not teach me to believe 
that this great artiſt 1s infinitely powerful. A 
houſe forty feet high proves to me that there 
muſt have been an architect; but reaſon alone 
cannot convince me that this archite& could 
build a houſe ten thouſand leagues high. Per- 
haps his powers did not admit of his building 
one more than forty feet high. My reaſon 
alone does not tell me, that in the immenſity of 
ſpace there is but one architect; and if a man 
was to alledge that there was a great many ſimi- 
lar architects, I do not ſee how I could convince 

him of the contrary. 


Metaphyſics is the field of doubts, and the 
romance of the ſoul. We know that more than 
one 
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one learned Doctor has ſpoke nonſenſe to us, but 
we have only a few truths to ſubſtitute in the 
room of their numberleſs errors. We ſwim in 
uncertainty, and have very few diſtinct ideas; 
and it muſt be ſo, ſince we are animals only five 
feet and a half high, with brains about four 
inches ſquare. My brain, Sir, is the moſt hum- 
ble ſervant of yours. 


LETTER. XXVIL 


On the pretended letters of Pope Gancanerii 
CLEMENT XIV. 


2d May, 1776. 


45 4 HAVE been ſo abuſed, my dear friend, with 
my, ingenious and gallant letters, which I never 


wrote, and with ſo many other ſtupidities which 


have been aſcribed to me, that you will pardon 
me for taking the part of every Cardinal or Pope 


to whom ſuch tricks are played. 


: 1 is a long time ſince I was provoked with 


$4 that political teſtament which was fraudently 
produced in the name of Cardinal Richlieu. 


Can we give attention to the political advice of 
a Prime Miniſter who does not ſpeak to the 
King; either of the Queen, whoſe ſituation 


- was fo doubtful,; nor of his brother, who had 
ſo often conſpired againſt him; nor of his ſon, 


the Dauphin, whoſe education was of ſuch im- 
portance ; nor of his enemies, againſt whom he 


had ſuch meaſures to take ; norot the proteſtants 
of 
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of the kingdom, againſt whom that ſame King 
had carried on ſo ſevere a war; nor of his ar- 
mies; nor of his negotiations; nor of his Ge- 
nerals; nor of his Ambaſſadors? It would be 
madneſs and folly to believe that this rhapſody 
was written by a Miniſter of State. 


The moſt il|-conceived frauds are diſcoverable 
in every page; however, the name of Cardinal 
Richlieu impoſed for a time; and even ſome of 
the beaux-eſprits, like oracles, praiſed the hor- 
rid errors with which the book ſwarms : and 
thus every error is propagated from one end of 


the world to the other, unleſs ſome worthy ſoul 


has courage enough to ſtop its career. 


Since that time we have had the teſtaments 
of the Duke of Lorrain, Colbert, Louvois, 
Alberoni, Marechal Belliſle, and Mandrin. 
Among ſo many heroes I dare not rank myſelf; 
but you know that Counſellor Marchand has 
made my teſtament, in which he has had the 
diſcretion not even to 1 a legacy for him- 


ſelf. 


You have ſeen the letters of Ninon de 'En- 


clos, the Queen of Sweden, Madame Pompa- 
dour, Mademoiſelle de Tron to her lover, the 
Reverend Father de la Chaize, conſeſſor to 
Louis XIV. and now come the letters of Pope 
Ganganelli. They are in French, though he 
never wrote in that language. Ganganelli muſt 
have received incognito the gift of languages in 
the courſe of his life. Theſe letters are entirely 

in 


WU 
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in the French taſte. The turn of the expreſ- 
ſions, the thoughts, the words, the ſtyle is en- 

tirely French. They are printed in France; 
the editor is a Frenchman, born near Tours, 
who has aſſumed a name beginning with a ]. 
. and has already publiſhed a number of French 
works under feigned names. 


If this editor had tranſlated genuine letters of 
Pope Clement XIV. into French, he would 
have depoſited the originals in ſome public li- 
brary. We have a right to ſay to him what was 
formerly ſaid to the Abbe Nodot, © Shew us 
your manuſcript of Petronius, which was found 
at Belgrade, or conſent that nobody ſhall be- 
lieve you. It is as falſe that you have the ge- 
nuine ſatire of Petronius in your hands, as it is 
falſe that that ancient ſatire was the work of a 
Conſul, and a picture of Nero's conduct. Deſiſt 
from attempting to deceive the learned, you will 
only deceive the vulgar.” 


When the comedy of the Scotchwoman was 
publiſhed in the name of Guillaume Vade, and 
of Jerome Carre, the public immediately ſaw 
the joke, and did not require legal proofs. But 
when they expoſe the name of a Pope, whoſe 
aſhes are not yet cold, there ſhould be no room 
left for ſuſpicion ; the letters with Ganganelli's 
ſubſcription ſhould be produced in the ſacred 
college, and depoſited in the library of the Vati- 
can, with the atteſtations of all who know his 
writing; otherwiſe it will be ſaid all over Eu- 
rope, that a man has dared to take the name of 

a Pope 
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a Pope to ſell a book. Reus eſt quia filium dei 
+ fe fecit. | 


As for my part, if I were to ſee theſe letters 
ſupported by atteſtations, I would no more be- 
lieve them to be the letters of Ganganelli, than 
I ſhould believe the letters of Pilate to Tiberius 


were really written by Pilate. 


And why am I ſo incredulous about theſe let- 
ters? It is becauſe I have read them; becauſe I 
ſee the counterfeit in every page. I was ſuffi 
ciently intimate with the Venetian Algarotti to 
know that he never had the leaſt correſpondence 
with the Friar Ganganelli, nor with the Coun- 
ſellor Ganganelli, nor with the Cardinal Gan- 
. ganelli, nor with the Pope Ganganelli. The 
little advice given in a friendly manner to Alga- 
rotti and me, were never given by that good 
Monk, who became a good Pope. 


It is impoſſible that Ganganelli could have 
written to Mr. Stuart, a Scotchman ; my dear 
Sir, J am ſincerely attached to the Engliſh nation. 
¶ have an exceſſive love far your great poets. 


| What would you ſay of an Italian who de- 
clares to a Scotchman, that he has an exceſſive 
love for Engliſh verſe, and yet does not under- 
ſtand one word of Engliſh : ? 


The Fditor goes ſtill farther, and makes his 
learned Ganganelli fay, © I ſometimes make 
4% noctyrnal viſits to Newton, and at a time 
& when all nature ſleeps, I wake to read and 

« admire 
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* admire him. No one like him ever united 
* ſimplicity with ſcience. His character and 
* genius were ſuperior to pride. 


You fee how the Editor puts himſelf in the 
place of his pope, and what ſtrange praiſe he 
beſtows upon Newton. He pretends to have 
read him, and ſpeaks of him as of a learned 
BenediQline, well verſed in hiſtory, and who 
is, notwithſtanding, very modeſt. A very pretty 
panegyric on the greateſt mathematician that 
has ever been: a man who has diſſected the 


light. 


In that ſame letter he takes Berkley, Biſhop 
of Cloyne, for one of thoſe who have written 
againſt the Chriſtian Religion, and ranks him 
with Spinoſa and Bayle. He does not know that 
Berkley was one of the moſt able writers who 
has detended the Chriſtian Religion. He does 
not know that Spinoſa has never once mentioned 
it, and that Bayle has not written any work 

expreſsly on ſo reſpectable a ſubject. 


The Editor, in a letter to an Abbé Lami, 
makes his pretended Ganganelli ſay, that ac- 
cording to Dante the ſoul is the greateſt miracle in 
the world, A Pope or a Franciſcan Friar may 
cite Dante with all his might, to ſhew himſelf 
a man of letters; but there is not a ſingle verſe 
in that ſtrange Poet Dante, which ſays what 1s 
here aſcribed to him. 


In another letterto a venetian lady, Ganganelli 


amuſes himſelf in refuting Locke; that is to ſay, 
| Mr. 


d 
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Mr. Editor, much ſuperior to Locke, does him- 
ſelf the pleaſure of cenſuring him under the 
name of a Pope. 


In a letter to Cardinal Quirini, the Editor 


expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


Your Eminency, who loves the French, has 
certainly looked with a forgiving: eye upon 
their prettineſs, though it might have offend- 
ed the ſuperior taſte of the ancient manners. 
There 1s no evil but may be found colleQively 


in all ages; there are ſparks and flames, lilies 
. ; 6 


and blue-bottles, rains and dews, ſtars and 
meteors, rivers and rivulets, which is a per- 
fect picture of nature; and to judge of the 
world and of times, you mult unite the dif- 
ferent views, and make but one piece of the 
whole. 


Do you in good faith believe that the Pope 


wrote this farrago in French againſt the French? 


Is it not pleaſant in the hundred and eleventh 


letter of Ganganelli, newly become Cardinal, 
he ſays, We are not Cardinals to impoſe upon 


cc 
c 


A 


cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
c 


A 


cc 
ec 


the world by haughtineſs, but to be the pil- 

lars of the Holy See. Our rank, our habits, 

our functions, all remind us, that, even to 
the effuſion of our blood, we ought to em- 

ploy all our power for the aſſiſtance of re- 

ligion, according to the will of God and the 
exigencies of the Church. When | ſee Car- 
dinal de Tournon flying to the extremities of 
the world to cauſe the truth to be preached 

there in its purity, I find myſelf inflamed 

« with. 
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te with the noble example, and am diſpoſed to 
* undertakeevery thing in the ſame cauſe.” 


Would you not imagine from this paſſage, that 
a Cardinal de 'Tournon had forſaken the pleaſures 
of Rome in the year 1706, to go and preach to 
the Emperor of China, and to ſuffer martyrdom? 
But the real fact is, a Savoyard Prieſt of the name 
of Maillard, who was educated at Rome in the 
college of the Propaganda, was ſent by Pope Cle- 
ment XI. to China in the year 1706, to give an 
account to the congregation of the Propaganda, 
of a diſpute between the Jacobins and the Jeſuits 
about the meaning of two words in the Chineſe 
language. Maillard took the name of Tournon, 
and very ſoon was appointed Apoſtolical Vicar in 
China. He was no ſooner Apoſtle Vicar, than he 
took it into his head that he underſtood the Chi- 
neſe language better than the Emperor Camhy. 
He ſent word to Pope Clement XI. that the Em- 
peror and the Jeſuits were Heretics. The Em- 
peror was ſatisfied with ſending him to priſon, 
but it is ſaid that the Jeſuits had him poiſoned : 
but before the poiſon had operated, it is ſaid that 
he had the credit to procure a cap from the Pope, 
'The Chineſe ſcarcely knew what was meant by the 
cap, but Maillard died when the cap arrived: and 
this is the faithful hiſtory of that conceit. The 
Editor ſuppoſes Ganganelli was ſo ignorant as to 
know nothing. 


Laſtly, he who borrows the name of Pope 
Ganganelli, puſhes his zeal ſo far as to make him 
ſay in his fifty-eighth letter to a Magiſtrate of the 
Republic of St. Marino, © I will not ſend you the 
book you want to ſee; it is an ill-formed pro- 


duQion, 
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duction, badly tranſlated from the French, and 
abounds with hereſies againſt morality and ſound 
doctrine. It ſpeaks, nevertheleſs, of humanity ; 
for now-a-days that is the plauſible phraſe which 
is ſubſtituted in the room of charity, becauſe hu- 
manity is but a Pagan virtue, and charity is 

a Chriſtian one. The modern philoſophy would 
have nothing to do with what relates to Chriſ- 
tianity.” 

You will attentively obſerve, that if our Pope 
dreads the word humanity, his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty boldly makes uſe of it in his edict of the 
12th of April, 1776, in which he offers medi- 
cines to be diſtributed, gratis, to all the ſick 
in his kingdom. The edi@ begins thus: His 
Majeſty's will is, henceforth for the ſake of huma- 
nity, &c, - 


Mr. Editor may be inhuman as much as he 
pleaſes upon paper, but he will pleaſe to allow 
that our Kings and Miniſters may be humane. 
It is plain that he 1s ſtrangely miſtaken, but it is 
the caſe with all theſe gentlemen who publiſh 
their productions in reſpectable names. It is the 
rock upon which all the Teſtament- makers have 
ſplit; it is by this chiefly that Boiſguilbert is 
known, who dared to print his Royal Tenth under 
the name of the Marechal de Vauban. Such were 
the authors of the Memoirs of Vordac, Mont- 
brun, de Pontis, and many more. 


I believe the pretended Ganganelli is unmaſked. 
He made himſelf Pope, but tis I that have de- 


poſed 
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poſed him. If he will excommunicate me for 
it, he is very welcome. | 


L.£E£ 46 R AXVAL 


TO THE $SAME. 
Upon AnECcDoOTEs. 


IT is true, Sir, that there is no great harm in 
aſcribing letters to Pope Ganganelli and Queen 
Chriſtina of Sweden, which neither the one nor 
the other did write. It is a long time ſince quacks 
began to deceive the world for money. 'The 
world ſhould be pretty well acquainted with it, 
ſince that grave hiſtorian, Flavius Joſephus, hath 
certified, that a beautiful writing of the ſon of 
Seth, who was the grandſon of Adam, upon 
aſtrology, was to be ſeen in his time: that one 
part of the book was engraved upon a pillar of 
ſtone, to reſiſt water when the human race were 
to be deſtroyed by a deluge; and another part 
upon a pillar of brick, to reſiſt fire, when the 
general conflagration ſhould deſtroy the world. 
No writing can give an earlier date to falſities. 
T think it was the Abbe Tilladet who ſaid, “ As 
e ſoon as any thing is printed, tho? you have not 
“ read it, lay a wager it is not true; I will go 
“ your halves, and it will make my fortune.” 


What would you have us think of the innu- 
merable libels and court ſatires which have 
amuſed and plagued France from the time of the 


League to the Fronde ; and from the Fronde down 
to 


A 
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to our days. It is. ſtill worſe with our neigh- 
bours; for a hundred years paſt, one half of 
England has been writing againſt the other. 


A Methuſalem who would paſs his whole life 
in reading, could not have time to glance over a 
hundreth part of theſe ſtupid impertinencies. 
They all fall into contempt, but not into obli- 
vion. You will find curious people, who collect 
heaps of this old rubbiſh, and believe they have 
monuments of hiſtory, as we ſee others, who 
forming cabinets of butterflies and caterpillars, 
think themſelves Plinys. 


What facts can we get information of in the 
hiftory of this world ? Great public events which 
nobody ever doubted. Cæſar was conqueror at 
Pharſalia, and was afterwards ſtabbed in the Se- 
nate. Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople. One 
half of the citizens of Paris maſſacred the other 
on the night of St. Bartholomew. There is no 
doubting .theſe things; but who can penetrate 
thro? the detail of them? The prevailing colour 
may be ſeen at a diſtance, but the ſhadings una- 
voidably eſcape our notice. 


Would you believe every thing which Taci- 
tus ſays becauſe his ſtile pleaſes and captivates 
you? But becauſe one can pleaſe, it does not ne- 
ceſſarily follow that he muſt always have ſpoken 
the truth. You are a little miſchievous, and you 
chuſe an author who is more wicked than you 
are. It was very well in Tacitus to tell us at 
the beginning of his hiſtory, that flattery and ſa- 
tire ſhould be both avoided ; and that he neither 


loves 
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loves nor hates the Emperors he ſpeaks of. 1 
would anſwer, you do hate them, becauſe you 
was born a Roman and they were Sovereigns ; 

ou would have mankind hate them even in their 
moſt indifferent aQions. 


I do not pretend to juſtify Domitian to you or 
any one; but why do you ſeem to make it a 
crime in that Emperor, the ſending frequent 
meſſengers to be informed of the ſtate of health 
of your father in law, Agricola, during his laſt 
illneſs? Wherefore does this proof of friendſhip, 
or at leaſt of attention, appear to you to proceed 
from a ſecret deſire of rejoicing as ſoon as poſſible 
at the death of Agricola? I could oppoſe to the 
dreadful picture which you have drawn of Tibe- 
rius, and the horrid deeds which you aſcribe to 
him, the praiſes beſtowed upon him by the Jew 
Philon, who was a ſtill greater enemy to the 
Roman Emperors than you. I could, even while 
I abhor Nero as much as you can do, puzzle you 
about the ſcheme which was a long time proſe- 
cuted, for killing his mother Agrippina, and eſ- 
pecially about the veſſel which was invented for 


the purpoſe of drowning her. I would ſhew 
you my reaſons for doubting of Agrippina's en- 


deavouring to engage her ſon in inceſt at the ver 
time that Nero was preparing to aſſaſſinate her. 
But I am not bold enough to leſſen the crimes 
of Nero, and to diſpute againſt Tacitus. 


It is enough for me, Sir, to ſay, that if there 
is ſo much reaſon for doubting in the hiſtories of 
the firſt of the Roman Emperors, written by ſo 
many of their illuſtrious contemporaries, there 
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is fifl much greater reaſon for doubting what has 

been written by illiterate barbarians about peo- 

. more barbarous and! igroratit than them- 
. 


Tell me how: it comes about that the Akatic 
balderdaſh upon aſtrology, alchymy, the medicine 
of body and ſoul, has & gone end the world and 


ee ple 102 


LETTER XXIX. 


baile: 
J 5... THE SAME, 


On the ſtory of the moss Coachman Girnzxr. 


* 0 U muſt etdender Sir, enter trial 
of the Field Marechal Count de Morangies, 
Which gave you ſo much trouble, and that con- 
temptible and dreadful cabal which broke out 
againſt him. You remember a hackney coach- 
man of the name of Gilbert, who headed this 
gang, with an old cler of an attorney called Ab 
riot, who was at that time in a ſalivation. They 
led the populace like hounds, and ſeduced 
the minds of the multitude. 'The coachman 
Gilbert had ſeen his intimate friend Liegard 
Dujonquay, who could neither read nor write, 
admitted a Doctor of Laws, living in an unfur- 
niſhed barn, and ready to purchaſe the place of 
A Counſeltor of the Parliament. He had ſeen him 
in his barn, counting a hundred thouſand crowns 
in gold; he had aſſiſted the Doctor of Laws to 
place this money in order, and then to put it in 


bags. 


bags. He had ſeen this young e carry 
this hundred thouſand crowns at thirteen differ- 
ent journies on foot to the Count de Morangies, 
and loaded with gold, run the ſpace of ſix leagues 
in three hours. 


| The attorney's . his body foll of mercury; 
and covered from head to foot with ulcers and 
ointments, eſcaped from his ſurgeon at the riſk 
of his life, to ſee this worthy courſe of the 
Olympic games, in N with Gilbert. 


' "34 al the blackguards and all the attorney's 

clerks joined the reſt of the madmen, and called 
God to witneſs in favour of Dujonquay : next to 
God they called the coachman, and the poxed 
clerk of the attorney. It was ſaid that thaw: two 
witneſſes could neither be deceived themſelves, 
nor deceive others. They had ſeen, and gave 
evidence according to conſcience. The cauſe of 
the magiſtrate Dujonquay was fo juſt, his right 
ſo clear, that an uſurer called Aucour purchaſed 
the action and carried it on in his name, as 
an old cloaths-man would buy a birth-day fort 


to ſell again, | 


In vain did Mr. de Sartines, who was Lieu- 
tenant Generalof the Police, aſſiſted by the Judge 
in criminal matters, begin prudently to check 
the abſurd and criminal deſigns of Dujonquay and 
his accomplices; when the people cried out that 
they were Pilates oppreſſing the innocent. They 
who ſtirred up the mob had it written in their 


memorials, that the commandments of God were 
of 
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of no weight with Field Marechals ; that every 
man of rank was conſequently a knave, and that 
there was no honeſty but in barns, with hackney 
coachmen, and attorneys clerks, who were attack- 
ed with that diſorder which Don Calmet aſcribes 
to the holy man Job. The voice of the people 
is the voice of God. This voice was ſo ſtrong 
and loud, that the ſuit was immediately remitted 
by the Parliament to the juriſdiction of the infe- 
rior court, to be judged in the-firft inſtance. 
This petty court put the Count de Morangies in 
priſon, condemned him to reſtore a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns which he could never have received, 
and adjudged three thouſand fix hundred livres to 
the generous coachman, as a reward for his ho- 
neſty. 


The Parliament had much - ado to repair the 
horror and ridicule of this ſentence. The cabal 
accuſed the Parliament of being a cabal. Coun- 
ſellors continued to write caſes, declaring that the 
Field Marechal had bribed the Parliament, the 
Chatelet, and the Police. One of the defenders 
of Gilbert the coachman declared in his memo- 
rial, that the preſence of the honeſt coachman 
made the Judge who examined him tremble, and 
that he was another Cato, whom the ſatellite of 
a tyrant were dragging to priſon. 


At laſt, Sir, I heard from Paris that this GiE 
bert, this Cato of hackney coachmen, after hav- 
ing frequently eſcaped the halter, was catched in 
_ a flagrant crime, and was found guilty of being a 

thief and a forger. I do not know if the cabal 


will fave him from a capital puniſhment, but I 
know 


—_ 
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know , that when a beggarly raſcal gets to be a 
leader of the mob, the conſequences are not al- 
ways brought to an end by the death of the prin- 
cipal. Ak ngle,enthuſiaſt is enough to re-kindle 
his aſhes. 5 if juſtice ſhould condemn the coach- 
man, Gilbert, to be hanged, fanaticiſm will ſound 
his praiſe at the foot of the gallows. Gilbert will 
be invoked as a martyr of the people ſacrificed to 
the Court; and who ata to what length this 
bumour may go * | 


There is 8 told of an Iriſh prieſt who lived 
at Paris upon diſputes and maſſes, that happened to 
put a gold chalice which belonged to one of the 
royal chapels in his pocket one day by miſtake, 
When he was going to be executed, one of his 
companions, with a true Iriſh brogue, cried out 
to the people, ſee here, how they behave to good 
Catholics. This ſingle word occaſioned a ſedition, 
I cannot vouch for this ſtory, for of a thouſand 
which I hear,: I can ſcarce believe one. 


If you aſk me how it happened, in an age ſo 
enlightened, that a great part of the public were 
ſo wicked and fooliſh as to ſupport the deſpicable 
cauſe of thoſe raggamuffins who accuſed the 
Count de Morangies ? I will anſwer you, that in 
theſe days we ſee no more of theſe criminal pro- 
ceedings, which were like fields of butchery; ſuch 
as that when the 'Templars were condemned to be 
burnt alive as apoſtates, after having fought three- 
ſcore years for the faith; ſuch as that of a Prince 
of Armagnac, whoſe blood was ſpilt drop by 
drop on the heads of his children, by the execu- 
tioner of Louis XI. or that of the Count de 

Montecuculi, 
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 Montecuculi, who was quartered in the time of 
Francis I. becauſe the Dauphin had drank impru- 
dently of ice; or of the Counſellor du Bourg, 
who was hanged for having recommended tolera- 
tion; or of one Ramus, whoſe bloody carcaſe was 
dragged to the gates of all the colleges, to make 
the amende honorable, to the quiddities of Ariſ- 
totle; or of a Marechal de Marillac, who wat car- 


tried to the place of execution in a ſledge, becauſe 


his brother had diſpleaſed the Miniſter, & c. &c.. 
&c. It muſt be owned, that within theſe few 
years we have ſeen ſome cruel, abſurd, and exe- 
crable examples, but they are not ſo common, as 
they were formerly. France and all Europe have 
witneſſed them with horror. Our anceſtors for a 
dozen ages looked with eyes of indifference upon 
an uninterrupted train of public abominations : 

but now-a-days the voice of wiſdom ſeems to have 
checked its courſe. But who knows if the voice 
of the juſt and wiſe, which are the ſame, will be 
able to overcome the bellowings of perverſe: 


fanatics. 


— 
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UT Tt RAY 
To the Abbe SrarLanzani. 


3 Ferney, 6th June, 1776. 
SIR, y, 6th ] 1776; 

YOUR letter of the 37ſt of May revives my 
former taſte, and my former hopes. I had re- 
nounced the honour of reſtoring heads to' ſnails. 
I had the motefty to believe that I was-not worthy 
of being a worker of miracles. However I per- 
fectly remember to have ſeen heads produced upon 
thoſe ſlugs which I had beheaded; but fome good 
naturaliſts told me that I was aukward, and had 
only cut off the ſkins of their faces, which ſoon 
grew again: but fince you aſfure me that you have 
cu: off real heads, and that they are grown again, 
io ripiglio la mia confidenza; and ] begin once more 
to think nature is capable of every thing. 


What you tell me of animals that have been 
a long time dead and reſtored to life, is certainly a 
much greater miracle. Vou are believed to be 
the beſt obſerver in Europe. All your experiments 
have been made with moſt profound judgment. 
When ſuch a man as you has declared that he has 
Faiſed the dead, he muſt be believed. 


I do not know what the Cotifero and the Tardi 
rado are, nor what name our naturaliſts give to 
theſe ſmall aquatic animals, which you certainly 
Kill by bringivg them upon dry land, and after a 
G | RE conſiderable 
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conſiderable time reſtore them to life by plunging 
them again mto their natural element. 


After having made ſuch wonderful experiments, 
you condeſcend to aſł my opinion about the ſouls 
of the Cotifero and the Tardi grado. What be- 
comes of their ſouls? Are they immaterial? Do 
they grow again ? Or do they take another? 


I ami diſtreſſed, Sir, about every ſoul, and my 
own among the reſt. But T have been a great 
while perfuaded of the immenſe and unknown 
power of the author of nature. I have always 
believed that he can beſtow the faculty of having 
ſentiments, ideas, and memory, upon whatever 
beings he thinks 82 ; that he can take away 
theſe faculties and reſtore them again; and that 
we have often taken for a ſubſtance what in fact 
was only a faculty of that ſubſtance. Attraction 
and gravitation are qualities; they are faculties, 
There 1s both in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms a thouſand ſimilar ſprings, whoſe energy we 
are ſenſible of, but we muſt remain for ever ig- 
nerant of the cauſe. | e 2800 


If the Cotifero and Tardi grads, after being dead 
and rotten, reſume their motions, their ſenſations, 
engender, eat and digeſt, we can no more know 
how nature has reſtored to them theſe faculties, 
than we can know how ſhe firſt beſtowed them, 

. for the one is not more incomprehenſible than the 
other. I own I ſhall be curious to know the rea- 
ſons why the great Being, who is the author of 
all, who gives us life, and deprives us of it, hath 

granted the faculty of returning to life, only to 
the 
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the Cotifero and Tardi gradi. The whales ſhould 
be very jealous of theſe little freſh - water fiſh, 


If any one has a right to explain this myſtery, 
Sir, it is you. It would be well to know likewiſe, 
if theſe little animals that come to life a number 
of times, do not at laſt die in earneſt; and how 
many reſurrections they can depend upon. 


It was probably from them that the Greeks 


formerly were made acquainted with the reſur- 


rection of Athalida, Pelops, Hippolitus, Alce ſtes, 
and Pyrithous. Tt is a pity that the ſecret ſhould 
be loſt. I believe it is that great obſerver, 
Bonnet, who maintains, that we ſhall riſe again 
with our upper, but without our lower extre- 
mities. 'There 1s the end of the end, &c. 


CES T.R-R. LEE 


I» x ES 


Of the Academy of Sciences, and Author of a book 


full of Genius and Science upon the Aſtronomy 
of the Antients, | 


SIR, 


YOU do.as:the Miſſionaries do who go to 
convert people in far diſtant countries. When 
once they have convinced a poor Indian of the 
creation ex nihilo, they lead him gradually to all 
the other ſublime truths, with which he is aſto- 


niſhed.. 
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niſhed. You are not fatisfied- with Having in- 
ſttucted me in trutlis which have been long con- 
eealed; you would likewiſe perſuade me that 
there were a people formerly, but now loſt; who 
underſtood aſtronomy, and taught the ſurrdund- 
ing nations before they left the world. You have 


ſtaggered and almoſt converted me. 


At firſt 1 was ſtruck with your ingenious and 
euen plauſible conjecture, that aftronomy was 
firſt difcovered in that climate where the longeſt 
day is fixteen hours, and the ſhorteſt only eight: 
but my partiality for the antient Brachmans, the 
maſters of Pythagoras, has a little withheld me. 


It is a long time ſince I read Bernier. He has 
neither your knowledge, ſagacity, nor ſtyle. He 
ſeems to me to ſpeak of the antient Indian philo- 
ſophy, as an Indian would ſpeak of ours if he 
had never converſed with any but our Under- 
graduates, inſtead of being informed by ſuch men 
as you. Bernier, you ſay, made a ſhort voyage 
to Benares; I allow it; but pray did he converſe - 
with the few Bramins who underſtand the Shaſta 
language ? Two of the Council of the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India Company of Calcutta, a little way 
from Benares, aſſured me ſome years ago, that 
the truly learned Bramins almoſt never held any 
correſpondence with foreigners: and Mr. le Gen- 
til, who knows more of the matter than they do, 
owns that the ſmatterers in the province next to 
Pondicherry, have the ſame contempt for us 
with which their anceſtors honoured the Portu- 


gueſe. 
If 
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lt a Hindou was to come to Paris or Rome, 
to hear a Profeſſor of the Propaganda, or the 
College of Cholets, and was to judge of us by 
theſe animals, would he not take us all for fools 
NE; as, RO! 


However, Sir, it ſeems very extraordinary to 
me, that a people who had certainly ſtudied ma- 
thematics for five thouſand years, ſhould ſink 
into that ſtupidity which Bernier and other 
travellers impute to them. How can we think 
that in the ſame town where geometry and aſtro- 
nomy were. invented, they believe that the moon 
is fifty thouſand leagues beyond the ſun ? Such 
a contraſt diſtreſſes me; but the adventure of 
Galileo and his Judges diſtreſſes me ſtill more, 
and I ſay to myſelf like Harlequin, Tutto i 
mondo e fatto come la noftra famiglia. 


I then fancy to myſelf, that a nation may 
have been formerly well inſtructed, very induſ- 
trious, and moſt reſpectable, and yet in theſe 
days very ignorant in many reſpeQs, and per- 
haps even contemptible, although they may 
have many more ſchools than they had formerly. 
If you was to go now a days to the Sacred 
College, and propoſe to them to build a Quin - 
quirem (a veſſel with five banks of oars) I queſ- 
tion if you would be as well ſerved as in the 
time of Auguſtus. The Tartar government 
may have produced as wonderful changes in India, 
as the two keys of St, Peter have done at Rome. 


I muſt make my compleat confeſſion to you. I 


obſerved, that our people in the 'Temperate Zone 
did 
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did not imagine formerly that the earth was inha- 
bited beyond the fiftieth degree of North latitude; 
and I reſpected our Brachmans, who were capable 
of diſcovering that ibe longeſt day in ſummer was 
double of the ſhorteſt day in winter, and I pardoned 
the Greeks for having placed the ORE RE 

about the fiftieth degree. ie | 


Laſtly, Sir, I muſt in a particular 7 

your pardon, if the weakneſs of my organs is ſuch 
as not to admit of my believing that aſtronomy 
was firſt: diſcovered among the,Uſbecks and the 
Calmucks. I have for almoſt fourſcore years _ 
inhabited a climate covered with ſnow and hoar 
froſt for ſix months in the year at leaſt; our 
ſummers ſeldom giving us fine days, and never 
clear nights. I have had a moſt agreeable Tar- 
- tar for a long time with me, who was ſent to me 
by the Empreſs of Ruſſia. He tells that Mount 
Caucaſus is not more agreeable than Mount Ju- 
ra: and I imagine that they cannot eaſily be 
tempted to obſerve the ſtars carefully who live 
under ſuch a cloudy ſky, eſpecially if wy are 
not provided with every neceſſary. 


It is true that the Abbe Chappe obſerved the 
tranſit of Venus over the Sun at Tobolſky about 
the fifty- eighth degree, in the-coldeit country and 
moſt cloudy ſky : but he was provided with all 
the ſcience of Europe, the beſt inſtruments, and 
a robuſt conſtitution. However, he did not long 
ſurvive the fatigue. 


T have been always convinced that aſtronomy 
muſt have hadits origin in the country where they 
have 
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have the fitteſt nights: The idexofour poor globe 
* ad py 4 — than it is at preſent, 
and that it grows grudua Ily colder has made 
little impreſſion upon me. I have never read Mr. 
Mairan's central 1 and ſince we no longer 
believe in Tattarus and 'Phlegethon, it appears 
to me that the central fie will gain no — 
N of credit. 


-» 


be fable of che Phet does not. appenr tome 
to/Hive been inventediby'an inhabitant of Mount 
Caucaſus: But after all, Sir, your ſyſtem ſeems 
to be ſupported by Tuch amaꝭ ing erudition; and 
extraordinary probability, thar T will 

Henke wy" doubts to N 2 7 


1 aur het worthyiof being alirktiodinnonstl 
theſe ancient heavens. you ſpeak ſo well of, but I 
beg of you to grant m me a e M 106 

egree. Fo 
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